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PREFACE 

Although my name appears on the title-page 
of this book as the author thereof, the reader will 
discover, on glancing at the very first line, that 
the story is told by the gallant Major himself. 
The names and chapter-headings are mine; the 
punctuation is mine; certain editorial trimmings 
are mine: for the rest, I must deprecate both 
praise (should such be forthcoming) or censure 
(which, from certain quarters, may be taken for 
granted) . 

In any case, the identity of the real narrator 
and central figure will, I venture to assert, never 
be revealed. He himself is the most modest of 
men — a quality as conspicuous in true soldiers 
as in true politicians. He has no desire for per- 
sonal publicity, fame, notoriety — call it what you 
will. The schemes he formulated, the humilia- 
tions he endured, the adventiu-es he courted, even 
to throwing deliberate dice with Death himself 
— all was done in the eternally sacred cause of 
^ Humanity. 

Why, then, does he permit me to give his story 
to the world? Allow me to reply to that query 
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vi PREFACE 

with another : Why are stories of a personal and 
intimate natiu-e ever given to the world? (Here 
one might easily evince erudition, but let the op- 
portunity pass; instances will leap to the mind). 
Is it not because the world will not allow them 
to lie for ever buried? Romance, like miu-der, 
will out, and I do not envy the pillow of any 
man who would endeavour to deprive his fellows 
of experiences so amazing, so thrilling, and so 
enUghtening withal as those which fell to the lot 
of " Major Aubrey Cloudsdale, D.S.O." 

Oddly enough, the Major's extraordinary gift 
had been, to some extent, anticipated by one of 
our living masters of fiction. The soldier himself 
called my attention to this, half hoping, I fancy, 
that here was an excuse for permanent silence. 
But, as the following letter will bear testimony, 
he was reckoning without the fraternal spirit 
which so often may be foimd among those who, 
despite, or by reason of, natural foes, continue to 
cajole a living from the public at the point of 
the pen. 1^- xt 

52, St. James's Court, 

Buckingham Gate, S.W. 1 

Dear Mr. Howard, 

I don't think your book is likely to clash with 
mine. Mine is just a logical play on physical in- 
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visibility. It is really not an Invisible Man I 
wrote about, but a transparent man with the op- 
tical density of air. So go ahead with your story, 
and God bless you, as I do. 

Yours ever, 

H. G. Wklls. 
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THE PECULIAR MAJOR 

CHAPTER I 

THE MAJOR BEGINS HIS STORY 

THERE are two or three points about this 
yam that will at once be obvious, as they 
say, to the meanest intelligence. Still, I 
may as well mention them. 

The first is that I can't " write." That is to 
say, I am pretty good at boiling things down to 
the space of a military chit, but for the life of 
me I can never elaborate, and enlarge, and de- 
scribe, and cut all the other capers like the fel- 
lows who do it professionally. 

I am a plain soldier-man, and I had been just 
that and nothing else for a good many years be- 
fore this rotten old scrap started. By dint of 
long service and fairly decent behaviour, I have 
attained the dizzy rank of major; and for doing 
something rather idiotic in the dark, with a gun 
and some rattling good fellows who put their 
trust in my judgment to help me, I was given 
the D.S.O. 

18 



14 THE PECULIAR MAJOR 

For story-book purposes, of course, it should 
have been the V.C. However, that can't be 
helped, and is just another proof of my com- 
plete incapability for the job I have taken on. 

Which brings me to my second point (ob. to the 
m.i.). H. G. Wells once wrote a book called 
" The Invisible Man." Naturally (you'll see 
why in a minute), I got it and read it. It was 
not such a cheery affair as I had expected. The 
unfortunate fellow in that clever yam seems to 
have been a kind of scientist who made himself 
invisible by accident, and had to go about with- 
out any clothes on whenever he wished to remain 
invisible. 

That, praise be, was not my case. I had a 
much cheerier time. Wells's gentleman — I am 
avoiding the use of the word hero, which is not 
much to my liking — ended up by getting killed 
as a suitable reward for making such a nuisance 
of himself. Why a man should behave as he 
did just because he happened to be invisible I 
can't quite understand. Beyond a few practical 
jokes which were really necessary for training 
in the job I set myself, I think I behaved un- 
commonly nicely. Think what I might have 
done ! 

However. 

The third point (ob. to the m.i.) is the reason 
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why I did not write this story earlier. Although 
I was on sick leave when most of it happened, 
I got fit eventually, and returned to duty. Hav- 
ing no particular fancy for being crucified, or 
otherwise lending my spare form to the progress 
of " Kultur," I thought it better to keep my 
tale to myself so long as there was a chance of 
my being taken prisoner. 

I think that is about all I have to say before 
pulling up the curtain. Incidentally, I have 
given you a fair sample of mj^ literary style, 
which will not, I trust, drive Mr. Wells into 
private life from sheer envy. 



CHAPTER II 



THANKS TO BAB£WAT 



I WAS lying on a camp bed in my tent, some- 
where in the accursed Jordan Valley, when 
I discovered, quite by chance, the power of 
the ring. 

I know there have been lots of yarns about 
magic rings, but I can't help that. It was a 
ring, and it had been given to me by an old 
Turkish priest whom I came across in a hut with 
his eyes dropping out of his head from sheer 
funk, and both hands so high in the air that 
he reminded me of the fakirs one used to knock 
against in India. I had not the slightest inten- 
tion of taking his life, but I put it across him 
with a few examples from the Latin Grammar 
that I happened to remember, and he straight- 
way endeavoured to embrace me round the 
ankles. That not being the sort of embrace of 
which I was in need, I hoofed him off, and told 
him to get on his l^s and comport himself with 
more dignity. He then presented me with the 
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ring, muttering a lot of gibberish, and pointing 
to some em*ious signs engraved on it. 

It was a gold ring, much too loud for my 
taste, being embellished with a peculiar stone 
called a sard — first cousin to a sardonyx. Have 
you ever seen a carnelian? As a matter of fact, 
I never have, but I believe they are bright red 
in colour and worth as much as a major's pay, 
plus field allowances, for a term of years. Well, 
a sard is rather like a carnelian, but it is much 
rarer, and looks red in a certain light. In other 
lights it is a sort of browny yellow. 

A jeweller Johnny in Hatton Garden lashed 
himself into a mild fit when he saw my ring. 
He said this stone was identical with one named 
in Exodus as having been stuck on the breast- 
plate of the Jewish High Priest. Be that as it 
may, it was not the sort of thing that a man 
of taste would care to flash about him at an 
evening party in London, which shows that, all 
the pessimists notwithstanding, we have ad- 
vanced a little since the days of old man Joshua. 

I shoved the ring in my pocket, and never 
thought much more about it until the inocula- 
tion juice wore a bit thin and I got an attack 
of Jordan fever. Then, being, as I say, all alone 
in my tent and a bit fed up for lack of literature 
and the home mail, I fished the thing out of my 
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kit and tried it on. It fitted the second finger 
of my left hand quite well, and it was rather 
amusing to see it turn red when one wiggled it 
about. 

I was still giving this pathetic imitation of a 
baby in a cradle when Barkway, my servant, 
came into the tent. 

Barkway, I must tell you, was a most excel- 
lent servant. He was the best thief in the matter 
of succulent grub that I have ever known. I 
confidently believe that if Barkway and I 
dropped from an aeroplane on to the top of an 
iceberg in the North Atlantic, Barkway would 
produce within half-an-hour a hearty meal, ex- 
cellently cooked, and quite decently served. 

On active service one naturally encourages this 
sort of thing. When a man is famished after a 
long march through heavy country, he does not 
stop to cross-examine his servant as to the exact 
method by which he procured the dinner. 

I cannot altogether blame Barkway, therefore, 
for what he did next. He had been with me 
for a considerable period, and I expect I had 
often praised the net result of some timely an- 
nexation of another man's goods. This would 
naturally develop the acquisitive streak, and 
would lessen his sense of property. 

Anyway, be that as it may, and without fur- 
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ther moralising, Barkway looked me full in the 
face. His expression was peculiar. The look 
in his eyes was not the usual one of respect. It 
was a look that went right through me as though 
I were not present. 

" 'Struth," said Barkway to himself, in a low 
tone, " e's bin an' 'opped it ! " 

What on earth did the man mean? Was he 
drunk? Impossible! Alcoholic liquor such as 
Barkway affects is very scarce indeed in the Jor- 
dan Valley. 

Was he walking in his sleep ? Was he suffer- 
ing from sunstroke? No. His manner was just 
as usual, save, as I say, that he looked right 
through me, and then told himself that I had 
hopped it. 

His next action was even more astonishing. 
He picked up my slacks — I was wearing 
pyjamas at the time — ^and began to explore the 
pockets. 

I was so utterly taken by surprise that I 
watched him in silence. 

It was not money he was after, but keys, for 
he presently put down the slacks and stood timi- 
ing over my bunch of keys. 

A few days previously my sister in England, 
who understands something of our sex, had sent 
me a real good present, namely, two bottles of 
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whiskey. Whiskey in that district and at that 
period was more precious than much fine gold, 
and I had therefore taken the precaution of 
locking up the bottles in a tin despatch-box. 

To this box now approached the nimble Bark- 
way, inserted the correct key in the lock, opened 
the box, took out a bottle on which I had been 
at work the previous evening, and poured him- 
self out a fairly decent tot into my tooth- 
mug. 

" Well," said Barkway, raising the mug to the 
level of his face before drinking, "here's chin, 
old cockl And may we both return safe and 
sound to the arms of our beloved." 

Down went the whiskey like a flash. He evi- 
dently meditated a repetition of the dose, but 
thought better of it, returned the bottle to the 
box and the keys to the pocket of my slacks. 

He then left the tent. 

For a long time I lay there in a state of the 
most amused curiosity. What was the explana- 
tion of it? 

Was I in a trance? Was this one of those airy 
hallucinations one reads about? Had the whole 
thing taken place only in my imagination ? No ; 
I was wide awake and in full possession of my 
faculties. I pinched myself quite hard to make 
sure of the former, and recited a couple of verses 
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of " Gray's Elegy " — ^the only poem of which I 
can ever be sure — ^to convince myself of the 
latter. 

I was there, on the bed, six feet of somewhat 
spare but solid humanity. For all that, it was 
as certain as death that Barkway had not seen 
me. 

What had happened, since he brought me my 
lunch an hour earlier, to make this difference 
in me ? In what way was I changed ? My tent 
was the same, my bed was the same, my pyjamas 
were the same — I was the same. Not a thing 
was altered. . . . 

Yes, by Jove I One thing was altered — I was 
wearing the old priest's flashy ringl . . . 
Could it be possible that it had some supernatu- 
ral power? 

You must bear in mind that I had now been 
nearly six months in Palestine. As opportunity 
served, I had visited all sorts of places of his- 
toric and sacred interest. I had been into tem- 
ples and mystic gardens, and listened to yards 
of palaver from native guides. At the time of 
these visits, of course, I was filled with the usual 
healthy scorn of the normal Englishman for any- 
thing outside the experience of his daily life ; but 
constant association with relics of the ancient 
world must have left, after all, some impression. 
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Be that as it may, I found myself staring at 
the ring, and twiddling it about, and seriously 
considering its possible hidden qualities. 

At last I came to the point of deciding to put 
the matter to the test. I felt a little sheepish 
about it, for a man of my type does not generally 
care to mix himself up with wraiths, and me- 
diums, and that sort of seance. Bond Street, 
Baysw^ter-back-drawing-room, vegetarian, old- 
maid srtuff . Still, the day was dull, and I might 
get a bit of fun out of poor old pilfering Bark- 
way. 

r I slipped the ring off my finger therefore, and 
yelled out as loudly as I could, " Barkwayl " 

" Yessir," answered the familiar voice, and 
Barkway almost immediately appeared in the 
doorway of the tent. 

I thought he gave a shght start as he noticed 
me on the bed, but, as his back was to the light, 
could not be quite sure. If he did, he pulled 
himself together with considerable force of mind, 
and stood to attention with the admirable respect 
and dignity of the good soldier servant. (I 
might mention that Barkway and I, what with 
Egypt, France, and Palestine, had seen a few 
slight specimens of hell together.) 

" I have lost my keys," I said. " See if you 
can find them." 
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" Yessir." 

Barkway went straight to the slacks and took 
the keys out of the left-hand pocket where I al- 
ways keep them. 

" Here they are, sir." 

" Oh, good work. I think a small tot of whis- 
key wouldn't hurt me." 

" Very good, sir." 

Barkway opened the despatch-box, procured 
the whiskey, and took up the tooth-mug. 

" Is that mug quite clean? " I asked. 

Not a muscle of his face twitched. He just 
looked at the mug and then sniffed it. 

" No, sir. I forgot to wash it after you took 
your physic. I'll just rinse it out/' 

Now this was uncommonly good of Barkway. 
He knew that the mug did not smell of physic, 
because I had seen him rinse it out before 
lunch. 

But he was too decent a servant to let me drink 
out of a mug he had just been using himself. 
I liked Barkway for that. He might be a slight 
pilferer, but he had the instinct for cleanliness; 
in short, a perfect find. 

Whilst I was sipping my grog, and enjoying 
it just as much as Barkway had done, another 
idea came into my head. 

" Here's chin," I said, " and may we both 
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return safe and sound to the arms of our be- 
loved." 

"Thank you, sir," said Barkway, cahnly; 
" I'm sure I echoes them sentiments." 

" Will you take a drop for yourself? " 

" Well, thank you, sir, I don't mind if I do." 

And he did ; subsequently rinsing out the mug 
again and replacing everything in good order. 

" By the way," said I, " have you been into 
the tent fairly recently? " 

" Yessir," replied Barkway, " not ten minutes 
since." 

" Oh, I didn't remember your coming in." 

" No, sir, you wasn't here." 

Wasn't here! I wasn't, wasn't I? In that 
case there could be no further doubt about it. 
The ring had made me inxnsible! 

It was not, let me tell you, a very pleasant 
thought. A man of thirty-six, in good health 
and strength, save for a touch of Jordan fever, 
does not care to be brought face to face with 
the fact that he can disappear, flesh, blood, bones, 
and all. Ask yourself, old chap or old girl, 
how you would relish it. What would you do? 
Would you call in the medical man, and pour 
your trouble into his sceptical ears? Or would 
you mutter the little prayer you learnt at your 
mother's knee ? Or would you bite on the bullet. 
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keep the whole thing to yourself, and decide to 
give it a further test? 

I chose the last of the three. What that test 
was, and what came of it, I shall recount in the 
next chapter. 



CHAPTER III 



I CONFIDE IN THE CO. 



AD AY or two later I was able to leave my 
tent and crawl into the mess. 

During the interval I had given a good 
deal of thought to this blamed ring. If it really- 
made me invisible, it was pretty obvious that the 
thing was more valuable than the stone alone 
would make it. One could do all sorts of things. 
I grew almost feverish as my imagination worked 
on the possibilities. 

Being a soldier, and having been trained as a 
soldier from early youth, I naturally thought 
of the strategic and technical value of the power 
of invisibility. Did I really disappear, or was 
it only that I could not be seen? In the former 
case I was immune from the danger of bullets 
or bayonets. I could go over the top and cross 
into the German lines, get into their Head- 
Quarters, listen to their counsels, and bring back 
their plans in detail to our own Staff! 

You will admit that this was tremendously ex- 
citing. Why, with my old ring I might end the 
war! 

26 
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What a stupendously glorious feat it would 
be, I thought, if I could end the war at a single 
blow I It was just about here, as you will have 
guessed, that the idea of assassinating the Kaiser 
came into my mind. I felt that I should have 
not the slightest compunction in assassinating 
him. It could scarcely be called a " cold- 
blooded ** murder, for whose blood is ever cold 
when he thinks of the man who began this ter- 
rible war, the man who sanctioned the outrages 
in Belgium and France, the man who ordered 
the sinking of the Lusitania, the man who must 
have connived at the sinking of hospital ships 
and the bombing of hospitals ? 

How could it be anything but a meritorious 
act to rid the world of such a fiend? 

I thought it all out in detail as I lay on my 
little camp bed and stared at the canvas above 
me. I am not going to disclose my plans here 
and now; they will be unfolded in due course. 
But before I went into the mess on the first day 
of my convalescence I had a pretty shrewd idea, 
though you may not think it, of the duty that 
devolved upon me, a soldier, possessed of the 
power of invisibility. 

There were, however, several knotty little 
pokits still to be settled: 

(1) Had Barkway been having a joke with 
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me? It was not likely. I did not think he 
would dare. Besides, a more stolid fellow than 
Barkway can scarcely have breathed. He is the 
very essence of stolidity. I soon, therefore, dis- 
missed that notion from my mind. 

(2) Was it possible that, although invisible 
to Barkway when I was wearing the ring, I might 
yet be visible to others? For example, to my 
brother officers ? You have to be on your guard 
with these magic gadgets, or they are apt to 
turn and rend you. I remembered a story of a 
man being converted into a braying ass, or some- 
thing of the sort. I must certainly experiment 
on my brother officers. 

(3) Had the ring a special power over a 
man who was seedy which it would not have 
when the same man was fit and well? 

(4) Did it work only in the East, and would 
it lose its charm if transported to the West? 

(5) If I could not be seen when wearing the 
ring, could I be felt? That is to say, would 
anyone be likely to walk into me? I conceived 
many an awkward situation arising out of that! 

" Be all these things as they may," said I to 
myself, " the next step is to try the old sard 
on the unsuspecting lads." 

Dressing myself in full kit, with the aid of 
Barkway, I went one evening into the mess. 
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Just as I had hoped, the ante-room was 
empty. 

I secured a paper from home, retired to a 
distant comer, slipped on my ring, and waited. 

An orderly came in, glanced at the papers, 
swore, and went out; but that was not particu- 
larly reassuring. It was quite on the cards that 
the orderly had not noticed me in my retired 
position. 

About five o'clock, however, I heard familiar 
voices outside the mess — Captain Moon and 
Lieutenant Salinger. Now for it! I was a com- 
parative stranger, and they would be sure to 
congratulate me on my recovery. 

They entered the mess, lit cigarettes, and 
dropped rather wearily into easy chairs. Not a 
look, or nod, or smile, or word in my direction! 

It was rather eerie, you know, and I felt a 
bit of a mean hound, but it was all for the good 
of the cause. 

" I say," said Salinger, after some desultory 
chat, " any news of old Cloudy? 'V 

(That is myself — ^Major Aubrey Cloudsdale, 
at your service.) 

" I heard this morning," replied Moon, " that 
he was better. One rather misses the old buck." 

So they could not see me! Joke or no joke, 
they would never have dared to refer to me as 
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an "old buck" in my presence. In point of 
fact, I was a little nettled to learn that they were 
in the habit of referring to me as an " old buck " 
at all. The fact that they were extremely young 
" bucks " made no difference. We can't all be 
judged by the standard of babes in arms. 

But there was worse to come. 

" I wonder how it is," mused Master Salinger, 
gracefully flicking the ash from his cigarette like 
any Ouida hero, " I wonder how it is old Cloudy 
don't get on in the Army? " 

"Don't get on," indeed! Pretty good, that, 
from a chit of a subaltern with a bare couple 
of years' service behind him! The New Army 
has its points, and it has done some decent 

stunts, but when it comes to ! However, no 

matter. 

" Can't make it out," replied the languid 
Moon. " Goodness knows, he's been at it long 
enough. And he's really not half a bad sol- 
dier." 

(Thank you, Mr. Moon. We will go into this 
a little more fully on some other occasion. If 
I choose to appear and disappear rapidly about 
six times before your very eyes, I can see you 
careering out of the mess like a wounded camel. ) 

" They tell me he's gallant enough," pursued 
Salinger, "but the trouble about the gallant 
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chaps is that they so often lack brauis. Haven't 
you noticed that? " 

" Oh, well, nobody in full possession of their 
faculties would ever dream of calling Cloudy a 
brauiy chap. There's a phrase that just suits 
him. if I could only think of it." 

" I know," chimed in Moon. " * Sterling 
worth.' " 

"Precisely, dear heart. YouVe got old 
Aubrey to a 't.' Just the sort of chap girls 
of a certain type go crazy over — long, lean, 
lined, and silent. IVe seen 'em in plays, and 
I've come across 'em in books, but I never met 
one in real life until I spotted Cloudy. He 
might have stepped straight out of a magazine — 
* drawn by Maurice Grieffenhagen.' " 

How much more I should have leamt about 
myself as others saw me I do not know, for the 
mess now began to fiU, and this interesting con- 
versation dropped. 

I was fully assured of my complete invisibility. 

The next point to be solved was my tangtbility. 
The test required a little nerve, as I had argued 
it out that if a collision was to occur it had better 
occur in a fairly crowded room, where a man 
would take less notice of such an incident than 
in an open space. 

Gingerly leaving my seat, I threaded my way 
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down the ante-room and came to a stop near 
my old pal Matcham. He was stooping over 
a table, turning the pages of the Sketch. I cal- 
culated that, when he came to the last page, he 
Would straighten up. 

Quite noiselessly, therefore, I placed myself 
behind him, back to back. (I was not partic- 
ularly anxious to get a bleeding nose.) 

It was a curious situation, and rather thrill- 
ing in a small way. If Matcham knocked me 
down, there would be a considerable thud. He 
would turn, apologise, and see — nothing! Fer- 
vently hoping that, in this case, he would put 
it down to a practical joke on the part of some- 
body, I remained and went on with my test. 

All happened precisely as I wished. Matcham 
turned the last leaf, straightened himself, and 
our shoulders collided. He instantly slewed 
round, muttering an apology. I remained where 
I was, and distinctly saw that he was looking 
straight through me. He then looked from side 
to side, wondering to whom his apology had 
been addressed. The mess being crowded, how- 
ever, he did not concern hiinself very long over 
the matter, but picked up another paper. 

For my part, I had discovered that I was 
solid enough, although invisible. That was a 
distinctly important point. 
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Returning to my tent, I slipped the ring into 
my pocket, went back to the mess, and was soon 
receiving the heartiest of welcomes from a bmich 
of good fellows. It was possible that I was not 
quite so cordial with Messrs. Moon and Salinger, 
but they evidently noticed no difference, and 
were as glad to see me as any of the others. 

But I still felt a bit of a skimk. I am a 
pretty straightforward sort of a chap, and I 
longed to tell them all the truth. It would be 
great fun, I thought, to give them an exhibition 
there and then. They would have had some- 
thing to talk about that night beyond the fail- 
ings of the Jordan Valley, the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the Turk, and the paucity of 
beer. 

But it would never have done. The story 
would have spread like wildfire, and secrecy was 
the eiSsence of the contract which I had made 
with myself. 

At the same time, I had to have some sort of 
a safety-valve. I had to take somebody into my 
confidence. I was beginning to feel a kind of 
pariah, and that is not a pleasant feeling for 
a simple " old buck " of my nature. But to whom 
should I entrust the quaint story ? Obviously to 
the CO.; this was only fitting. The thing had 
happened in his regiment and he was entitled 
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to know what was going on. It would be noth- 
ing short of bad form, if you come to think of 
it, for a soldier to cherish in his pocket the pos- 
sible means of ending the war at a blow and 
yet to say nothing about the matter to his Com- 
manding Officer. 

That very evening, therefore, I requested the 
favour of a private interview. The CO., with- 
out more ado, took me by the arm and led me 
to his tent. 

He put me into a chair, gave me a cigar and 
a drink, and showed me the latest snapshot of 
his little girl on pony-back, which had arrived 
by that morning's mail. 

" Now, Cloudsdale," he continued, in his cheer- 
iest voice, which always does a man good, "I 
see you have got something on your mind. Out 
with it! I'm all attention." 

Easier said than done. I hesitated, scraped 
the matting with my boots, and I almost flatter 
myself that I blushed. 

The CO. remained silent, but I felt the tail 
of his eye on me, and I knew that he was study- 
ing me with particular attention, which natu- 
rally increased with every moment that I de- 
layed. 

" The truth is, sir " I blurted out at last, 

and then stopped again. 
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"Always a difficult commodity to deal in," 
returned the CO. jocosely. 

" It isn't that, sir. It is nothing I am ashamed 
of." 

" I am sure of that, Cloudsdale." 

" Thank you, sir. The truth is, I have had a 
most remarkable experience." 

" Indeed? " The CO.'s tone was encouraging. 

" Yes, sir, a very remarkable experience. I'm 
afraid you'll hardly credit it." 

" You rouse my curiosity, Cloudsdale." 

" I want to prepare you, sir." 

"Am I to be shocked ? " 

"Well — yes, sir, in a sort of way." 

" I'll try and stand it. Major." 

" It will take a bit of standing, sir. It is — well 
I suppose you would call it supernatural." 

I glanced at the CO., and he returned my 
glance with a steady, searching look that was 
wholly kindly. Indeed, it had something of the 
paternal in it, which rather nettled me. I did 
not want to be treated as an invalid, or one 
suffering from a weak mind following on fever; 
but as a particularly sane, practical, level-headed 
soldier of long experience. 

" Have you ever heard, sir," I continued, in a 
fairly matter-of-fact tone, "of a man having it 
in his power to render himself invisible? " 
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The C.O.'s reply was unexpected. 

*' Oh, yes/' he said, " I have often heard of 
that." 

" Then you don't consider it beyond the reabns 
of possibility ? " 

" Not a bit ; everything is possible in this amaz- 
ing world, Cloudsdale." 

" Good. It is splendid to hear you say that, 
sir. I was so afraid you might turn the whole 
thing into a joke." 

" I am perfectly serious. Pray go on." 

Now or never! I decided to get the secret oflF 
my chest without further delay. 

" I, sir, have that power." 

" Yes ? " observed the CO., without tiu^ning a 
hair. 

" It is as true as I sit here. I only foimd it 
out two or three days ago. Would you believe, 
sir, that I went into the mess this afternoon and 
was invisible to every one of my brother 
officers ? " 

"Most interesting," said the CO.; "most 
interesting." 

" But a little uncanny, sir ? " 

" Oh, I don't know. We mustn't let these 
little things upset us, Cloudsdale." 

" Certainly not, sir. I am not upset, as you 
see ; I am as calm as though on parade at home.*' 
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" I see you are. And, what is more, you are 
perfectly visible." 

" If you like," I suggested, anxious to give 
him a proof of my strange power, which he was 
accepting a thought too lightly, " I will disap- 
pear now." 

" No, no, don't do that. We haven't finished 
our chat." 

" You misunderstand me, sir. What I mean 
is, I will sit here and disappear and then reap- 
pear without ever leaving my seat." 

" I don't think you ought to strain yourself," 
said the CO. 

" It wouldn't be any strain, sir. In point of 
fact I hardly feel it. If it comes to that, I don't 
feel it at all. I feel nothing. It is just like 
closing one's eyes — you disappear. I open my 
eyes — ^and there you are again. It's as easy as 
that." 

" I will take your word for it," he assured me. 

I have always had the greatest respect for the 
CO., but now for the first time he seemed to me 
a little stupid. Here was a chance of witness- 
ing, without any trouble to himself, the finest 
conjuring feat on earth, and yet the man dis- 
missed the opportunity with a wave of the hand ! 
For all his brilliant qualities as a soldier, he 
couldn't do such a thing himself. 
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"Just as you like, sir, of course, but it 
wouldn't take a second. All I have to do " 

" I quite believe you, Cloudsdale. Don't 
think I am throwing any doubt on your story, 
but one has one's prejudices in these matters. 
I regard you as a friend. Major, and I don't 
care to have my friends play such tricks with 
themselves for my benefit. You say you feel 
nothing, but I can't help thinking there must 
be some slight strain on the constitution. Take 
the question of digestion. You have just had 
your dinner. Well, if you go melting yourself 
into thin air, what happens to your digestive 
organs ? It stands to reason they would get a 
nasty twist." 

" I don't think so, sir. I did it two or three 
times after lunch in front of the glass in my tent, 
and I never felt better in my life. If you care 
to have a shot, sir, I can make you disappear — 
snap ! — just Uke that." 

The CO. started slightly and rose from his 
chair. At any rate, I had moved him at last. 
He took two or three turns in silence, and 
presently came to a halt immediately in front 
of me. His expression was cahn, but beneath 
it I could observe renewed anxiety on my behalf. 

" Changing the subject, Cloudsdale, aren't 
you almost due for a little leave ? " 
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" I think not, sir." My reply was rather 
shoil;; I hated to be treated as though I were 
suffering from neurasthenia. The report would 
probably get about that I was slightly oflF my 
dot, and then all hopes of being allowed to 
assassinate the Kaiser would vanish. The W.O. 
can be freakish enough, heaven knows, but to 
my knowledge, the authorities there have never 
yet gone to the length of employing a lunatic 
for a task requiring extra special tact and 
discretion. 

" No? " proceeded the CO. " Well, whether 
you are or not, I think you had better take it. I 
think a trip to England would do you good, 
Cloudsdale. Go home and see the old folks, and 
play a little lawn-tennis, and jog about country 
lanes behind the vicarage pony. Mow the lawn. 
Pick flowers. Swim in the brook before break- 
fast. Eat porridge. Dance. Flirt mildly with 
the squire's daughter, and all that sort of thing. 
And, whatever you do, don't bother about this 
disappearing act of yours. It would only 
frighten your mother and the servants would 
give notice. It isn't done, Cloudsdale. I know 
you can^o it; I have your word for it. But it 
isn't worth doing. Take my word for it as an 
older man than yourself. These necromantic 
tricks are not very good form. They are not in 
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keeping with the traditions of the British Army. 
Good-night, my boy; I'll put this matter through 
first thing in the morning/' 

There was nothing more to say. When the 
CO. dismisses one, one goes. One does not 
stand and argue ; least of all does one say, 
" Excuse me, sir, but may I have your permis- 
sion to assassinate the Kaiser? " 

I stood up, saluted, and disappeared — in the 
ordinary manner. 

I was mad with rage, but Army discipline is 
Army discipline. 

I could only wait imtil I arrived in England 
and then formulate my |)lans. For, cost what 
it might, I was as determined as ever to employ 
my great and wonderful gift in the service of 
mankind. Whatever the diflFiculties, whatever 
the discouragement I might receive, this job 
must be put through. After all, Nelson put his 
blind eye to the telescope, and his monimient in 
Trafalgar Square is a lasting witness to the fact 
that he was right. 

Nelson had his own way of making things 
disappear, including silly signals. Compared 
with mine, his trick was primitive in the extreme. 
The Great War has established new records for 
everything, and I was the man selected to create 
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one of the greatest records in history. " Old 
buck," forsooth! 

Three days later I was on my way to England. 
And the ring was securely stowed away in a 
safe place. 



CHAPTER IV 

AN EVENT ON THE VOYAGE 

I CAN quite imagine that a good many people 
who read this yam — if a good many people 
do read it — will tell themselves that to 
possess a ring by means of which one can 
instantly become invisible must be one of the 
most delightful things in the world. Being a 
man naturally diffident and retiring, I should 
have said so myself — had I never possessed one. 
In the light of experience, however, let me sol- 
emnly affirm that no man or woman need envy 
me my ring. True, it is a fascinating posses- 
sion; but the danger of it! I am not speaking, 
mind you, of premeditated dangers ; one cannot 
hold the poor old ring responsible for those. 
But the dangers you would never expect ! Well, 
let me tell you of one. 

Between Bombay and Aden that ring as near 
as a toucher cost me my life. I will recount the 
adventure for two reasons; first, to prevent any- 
body, as I say, from hankering after such a 
ring; second, because the incident proved that 

49 
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the ring had a certain power which I should never 
otherwise have discovered. 

The weather was glorious and the sea smooth. 
Unfortunately, however, the boat was unpleas- 
antly crowded. In addition to a lot of soldiers 
— sick, wounded, convalescent, officers on duty, 
officers on leave, and the like — there were quite 
a number of women. Ships have a tremendous 
fascination for women. Barring a man-of-war 
or a mine-sweeper, you seldom see a ship with- 
out a woman on board. As for liners, why, the 
women take possession of them hours before the 
ship leaves port, and from that moment onward 
you meet tiiem all over the vessel. 

As a sex, let me tell you, I like women. As a 
sex, I admire them enormously. As a sex, I 
grant you that they are the salt of the earth. 
When it comes to individuals, however, that is 
another matter. There are very few individual 
women that a man can cotton to after thirty- 
five. He gets fastidious. His taste becomes 

set. Mine is very set. I like But you'll 

hear all about that later. 

I had a good look at all the women on board 
the first evening after leaving Bombay. Most 
of them were married, but none the worse for 
that. Still, I rather funk these bright, clever, 
accomplished, sophisticated married women 
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between thirty and forty. They know such an 
awful lot. Their eyes go through you like a 
gimlet. No unprotected male is a match for 
them. The only way for a man to look after 
himself in a place full of women is to marry. 
Only the very boldest women will tamper with 
a man who has a wife on hand to look after him. 
They respect each other all right. 

I had no wife on board that ship — or anywhere 
else. I was just a lean, gaunt, defenceless 
soldier-man, with a suit of khaki and a ribbon or 
two calculated to attract the attention of any 
female on board with nothing to do and a vista 
of long days to kill. Don't think I'm conceited 
about my personal attractions. Not a bit. But 
you know how it is when a man's a trifle simburnt 
and there's a war on. 

The man in charge of the grub arrangements 
had stuck me at a table for four. Two of the 
quartette were recently married, so that put 
them out of court, so to speak. I think they 
used to grip hands under the table. Be that as 
it may, and I don't blame them if they did; 
their conversation was mainly confined to each 
other, and they carried it on in a sort of mono- 
syllabic code. Something like this: "What?" 
"Yes.*' "No!" "Fact!" "Why?" "Well!" 

Very entertaining and jolly, no doubt, if you 
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could decode it. I couldn't, and I knew I 
wasn't supposed to try. That threw me back 
on the third member of the party, a lady of 
uncertain years travelling to England alone. 
She was not so young as to need a chaperon, and 
not so old that one could talk to her like a mother. 
In point of fact, she refused to adopt the mater- 
nal attitude. She deliberately took up the 
flirtatious attitude. She what you call " rallied *' 
me. 

I don't mind being " rallied " by certain 
women, but it gets me on the raw when an old 
thing who ought to know better can't accept a 
direct statement or give you a direct answer. 
She started in the very first evening. 

"Are you a good sailor?" she opened. 
Everybody opens like that on board ship. 

" Oh, fairish," I replied. " I hope you are.'' 

This was an ordinary polite commonplace. I 
didn't really care very much whether she was a 
good sailor or not. I hate to see people in dis- 
tress on board ship, but they generally have the 
grace to keep to their cabins. 

Miss Pontingham, however — I have invented 
that name, of course — seized on my little remark 
to get away with the rallying stunt. 

" Now, why do you say that. Major? Why 
do you hope I'm a good sailor? " 
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" Well, I shouldn't like to think of you stuffed 
up in your cabin the whole voyage." 

"Wouldn't you ? " And the giddy old thing 
actually looked up at me through her eyelashes 
-a bi/improved by Art. 

" Certainly not. Still, we look like having a 
good voyage." 

" Do we ? " And I felt that she was giving 
me another piercer. 

"Don't we?" I retorted. 

" That's scarcely for me to say. I'm not ex- 
perienced in these matters." 

" If it comes to that, I don't know that I am." 

" Oh, but you look very experienced — in all 
matters." 

Now, I ask you ! I had never met this Pont- 
ingham woman before in my whole life. We had 
been talking for five minutes at the outside, just 
conventional dinner-table chat, and she gets as 
far as telling me that I look very experienced 
in all matters ! What did she mean by " all 
matters " ? Love, of course. Love. That's 
what they all mean when they look like that and 
speak in that tone. She was a monomaniac, this 
old puss, on the subject of love. For all I 
knew, she made a habit of travelling between 
India and England for the sole purpose or chat- 
ting to unprotected men about Love. Talk 
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about young girls being exposed to dangers! 
There ought to be female missionaries to take 
care of officers in khaki. 

" A penny for your thoughts," she murmured. 

Those were my thoughts, but I made no bid 
for the penny. I said I hadn't any, which gave 
her an opening for suggesting, ghoulishly, that 
I was in love and going home to England to be 
married! 

Later that evening, when I judged that all 
the women were either in the drawing-room or 
their bunks, I went on deck for some fresh air. 
The night was wonderfully still, the moon nearly 
at the full, and I leant over the side enjoying 
a cigar and wondering what would happen to 
me in London. 

Suddenly I became aware of a scent that was 
stronger than the scent of my cigar. Turning, 
I saw Miss Pontingham almost at my elbow. 

" Divine! " she breathed. " Is it not. 
Major? " 

" Top-hole,*' said I, measuring with my eye 
the distance to the smoking-room. 

" I'm so glad you have a soul for beauty," she 
purred. " Most men, even if they possess one, 
are ashamed to confess it. Do you read much 
poetry. Major? " 

" I like bits of Kipling," I told her. 
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" Kipling? Ah, yes, I suppose he's the 
soldiers' poet. But I find him rather rough, 
rather too brutal for my taste. Shelley, Byron, 
Keats, Robert Browning — ^those are my favour- 
ites. Don't you love Browning? 

' . . . My star that dartles the red and the blue ! 

Then it stops like a bird^ — like a flower, hangs furled ; 
They must solace themselves with the Saturn above it. 

What matter to me if their star is a world ? 
Mine has opened its soul to me ; therefore I love it/ " 

"Very pretty," said I. "But I don't pro- 
fess to know what it means." 

"Oh, Major! Surely!" 

"Who must solace themselves?" 

" His friends. They couldn't see the star, you 
know. They were sceptics. The poor things 
could not believe in a star that darted red and 
blue." 

" Well, it's a bit unusual." 

"You're laughing at me. Shall I go on? " 

''Don't catch cold." 
No fear of that — on such a night! 

* Oh ye ! who have your eyeballs vexed and tired. 
Feast them upon the wideness of the sea ; 

Oh ye ! whose ears are dinned with uproar rude, 
Or fed with too much cloying melody, — 

Sit ye near some old cavern's mouth, and brood 
Until ye start, as if the sea-nymphs quired ! ' " 
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She struck an attitude during this bit, and 
actually raised one hand high in the airl I 
glanced nervously about^ but it was latish^ and 
we had the deck to ourselves. All the same, I 
would have given a quid to be safe in the smoke- 
room or my own cabin. Just imagine if the CO. 
could have witnessed the scene! Or Moon! Or 
Salinger! Or any of the chaps! It made me 
hot all over to think of it! I flogged my brains 
for an excuse to get away, and was just meditat- 
ing a clumsy remark about a match when For- 
tune came to my assistance. Miss Pontingham 
suddenly puckered up her face and sneezed! 

" There ! '' I cried. " I warned you ! YouVe 
catching cold! You must go below at once!'' 

" I'll fetch a wrap. The night is far too 
delicious for a stuffy cabin. I won't be a 
moment." 

She hurried oflF — and so did I. Safe in a 
corner of the smoke-room I tried to think out a 
solution of the difficulty. I did not want to 
oflFend the dear lady — far from it! But I 
should never be able to stand her rallying and 
her poetry all the way to England. At meal- 
times I must endure it, or get my table changed, 
but there was still the long day and the long 
evenings on deck. Obviously, she had marked 
me down for her own till the end of the voyage. 
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She regarded me as her legitimate prey. She 
would make my life a bm'denl 

Now, from the passengers' point of view, a 
ship is a small place. You have your cabin, the 
dining-saloon, the smoke-room, and the saloon- 
deck. Which means that, whenever you are not 
sleeping, or eating, or mugging in the smoke- 
room, you must be on deck. There are only 
two sides to a deck; in bad weather only one 
side. So that I could see no escape from Miss 
Pontingham during the whole of that long 
voyage 1 

It was when I was imdressing that night that 
the idea came to me which as near as dammit put 
an end to my little coil. I had fastened the ring 
to a thin gold chain I happened to possess, and 
slung it about my neck. Up to that moment I 
had forgotten its existence. Now, however, I 
saw a possible chance. Making myself invisible 
with the ring, I could ascend to the sacred area 
above the saloon-deck, namely, the Captain's 
deck. This portion of a ship, as everyone 
knows, is strictly forbidden to passengers, but 
my ring knew no laws. Greatly relieved in 
mind, I turned in and slept like an infant. 

When I went on deck before breakfast next 
morning I found such of the passengers who 
were already astir in a state of mild excitement. 
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A shark, estimated by one of the ship's officers 
to be fourteen feet in length, was following the 
ship. He kept at a safe distance, and some* 
times disappeared altogether for a while, but he 
stuck to us just the same, and I could see traces 
of him coming along through a glass lent to me 
by the " Fiver/' 

A very small thing wiU create interest on board 
ship, and a shark fourteen feet long is by no 
means a small thing. It was rumoured, more- 
over, that the Captain meant having a shot at 
him during the morning. Little was talked of 
during breakfast — Miss Pontingham did not 
appear, by the way — but the manners and habits 
of sharks, the Indian Ocean variety, the size and 
strength of their teeth, the horrible deaths died 
by people who fell overboard when sharks were 
about, and suchlike blood-curdlers. 

After breakfast I joined the other passengers 
on the saloon-deck, but kept a wary eye for the 
approach of Miss Pontingham. When eleven 
o'clock came and she was still absent, I was 
unkind enough to hope that the lady had fallen 
sick. There would be no need, therefore, for 
me to risk a collision with the Captain on his 
own deck. 

Alas ! Just as I was looking forward to a 
quiet luncheon a whiflF of the famous brand of 
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scent came to my nostrils! Almost at the 
same moment a thin voice murmured in my ear: 

*' * Beyond the shadow of the ship 
I watched the water-snakes: 
They moved in tracks of shining white. 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes/ " 

I felt inclined to respond with, " Hast thou 
found me, O mine enemy ? '* But that would 
have been ungallant ; so I merely turned, bowed, 
and wished her a good-morning. 

She was in a very " elfish " mood. I don't 
mind children being elfish, if they are not self- 
conscious, and I can put up with it in young 
girls if they are really pretty, but an elfish lady 
of something nearer fifty than thirty, in the cold 
light of morning, is a bit too much for my 
philosophy. I fumbled, instinctively, for the 
good old ring. 

" How would you like to be a shark? " she 
inquired, with soft raillery. 

" One might be worse things,** I retorted. 

" That's a man's answer. I can understand a 
great cruel man sympathising with a shark. 
Some men have much in common with sharks, 
I think." 

The other passengers began to draw off a lit- 
tle. I suppose they gathered from the lady's 
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manner and glances that we were something more 
than friends. For my part, I was rapidly 
becoming desperate. Murmuring something 
about a drink, which caused her to bite her lower 
lip and roll her eyeballs heavenward, I slipped 
down to my cabin, popped on the ring, and then 
made my way to the Captain's deck. 

It was delightfully quiet up there. The 
Captain and the Second Officer were watching 
the shark, which appeared to be drawing nearer 
and nearer to the vessel. The Captain had a 
small rifle in his hands. I wondered what he 
would say or do if he suddenly discovered that 
one of the passengers had made his way, with- 
out leave, to this sacred domain. 

However, I had escaped Miss Pontingham, so 
all was well. I roamed about, free and unmo- 
lested, finally taking up a position near one of 
the boats. The Captain passed his glasses to 
the Second Ofiicer, bidding him estimate the dis- 
tance between the ship and the shark. 

" Half a mile," said the Second Ofiicer. 

" Hardly so much, I fancy," replied the 
Captain. " Anyway, he's certainly gaining on 
us. Let me know when he gets near enough for 
a pot shot." And he went into the chart-house. 

I soon grew weary of watching that streak of 
foam in the distance, and fell to examining the 
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wireless receiver. A message began to come in. 
Was it a submarine warning? Not at all likely 
in that latitude. Still, one never knew when or 
where to expect the peripatetic Hun. 

In case the reader is not aware of the fact, I 
must mention that the Captain's deck, or boat- 
deck, is not railed oflF in the same way as the 
decks used by the passengers. Anyway, it 
wasn't on this ship. The boats themselves, of 
course, furnished a good deal of protection, but 
there was a considerable space between one boat 
and the next where the unprotected deck was 
sheer above the sea. 

I became very interested in the wireless appa- 
ratus — so much so that I quite forgot the absence 
of any rail. Thus it happened that I took a 
step backwards to get a better view of the 
crackling wires — and stepped, to my horror, into 
space ! 

I suppose I shall never forget the infernal 
sensation of stepping backwards into nothing. 
Most people have missed their footing, at some 
time or another, on the stairs. That is not pleas- 
ant. Imagine, then, how it feels to walk back- 
wards from the loftiest deck of a big liner into 
the ocean! Two things I remember very 
vividly; one is making a wild grab at the boat 
and missing it ; the other, letting out a loud yell 
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of sheer funk that must have made the Captain 
and the Second Officer ahnost leap from their 
skins in surprise. Then I went down, down, 
down, hit the water with my hack, and continued 
to go down, down, down. . . . 

When I came to the surface the ship seemed 
already a long distance away. The screw was 
still churning the water, but I fancied I could 
see the Captain and the Second Officer leaning 
from the aft part of the boat-deck and staring 
eagerly at the ship's wake. 

I yelled a second time, and raised an arm as 
high as I could from the water. Still the ship 
raced on, and it seemed as though they would 
abandon me to my fate. I had forgotten, you 
see, that I was still wearing the ring and was 
therefore invisible! Another thing I had for- 
gotten — in the surprise of that awful douche, the 
presence of the shark had gone completely out 
of my head ! 

My first impulse, naturally, was to try and get 
the ring from my finger. The ship was slowing 
down at last, or appeared to be; they must 
have heard my yell, although they could see no 
man in the water. 

Turning over on to my back — luckily I am a 
pretty decent swimmer — I tugged at the ring. 
But you know how hard it is to get a ring off 
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when your hands are wet. Added to that, I was 
scarcely so composed as one is in one's own bath- 
room. Be that as it may, the damned thing 
clung to me like a limpet. 

I looked back over my head. Yes, they had 
stopped the screw, but the big ship had an enor- 
mous way on her. She seemed a mile off. The 
only thing in my favour was the calmness of the 
sea. 

I had worked the ring down to my knuckle, 
and was just about to slip it clear of my finger, 
when I heard a strange rushing sound. In an 
instant I knew what it was — the shark! My 
God! IVe been a frightened man in my time, 
more than once, but I'll take my solemn oath I 
was never so frightened as at that precise 
moment. I thought of the fourteen feet of the 
beast; I thought of the teeth they had described 
so minutely; I thought of the baleful eyes and 
the agony of that terrible death! 

All this, of course — the whole thing, I mean, 
from the time I fell into the water to the mo- 
ment when I heard the shark approaching — 
must have been just a few seconds. I give you 
my word that it seemed like years! Ugh! Let 
me get on with the yarn. It isn't good for my 
health to think too much about that affair. 

I had the sense, thank heaven, to keep the 
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ring on my finger. It seemed a madman's hope, 
but it was the only chance. If the ring had the 
same power over a fish as over hmnan beings, 
there was just the remotest chance of escape. 
But had it? How did I know? Who would 
ever expect to be called upon to test the bally 
thing on a fish? 

Be that as it may, I kept it on. Up came the 
shark, nearer and nearer. I shut my eyes and 
prayed. The rushing noise grew louder and 
louder. My ears were full of it. . . . Then it 
died down. . . . Was this the moment? Had 
it paused in its pursuit of the ship to snap up this 
unexpected meal? 

Nothing happened. The tension was so 
awful that I half feared and half hoped I should 
become unconscious. They say that men on the 
point of death become strangely calm. That 
may be so; I only know, so far as I can recol- 
lect my sensations, that I had to open my eyes 
at all costs and learn the worst. 

I did so. They encountered nothing but blue 
sky and silken waters. Again I looked back 
over my head, and there was Mister Shark 
placidly pursuing the ship. He must have 
passed within a few feet of me! For the first 
time, but by no means the last, the ring had saved 
my life. 
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But was it saved? I was still on the horns 
of a very nasty dilemma. If I removed the ring 
in order to attract attention from the ship, the 
shark or one of his mates-for there are plenty 
of sharks thereabouts — ^might well espy me. On 
the other hand, if I kept the ring on, the ship 
would certainly proceed and leave me to my 
fate. 

The second meant certain death. I must risk 
the sharks. In another minute I might be too 
late. Once again I worked the ring over my 
knuckle, got it off my finger, and managed to 
thrust it into a pocket of my tunic. Then, turn- 
ing on to my breast, I saw that they had lowered 
a boat. 

Up went my arm, and the people on the ship 
must have seen me and signalled to the men in 
the boat. The ship's screws were reversed, 
but I calculated that she was a good mile 
away. 

I began to swim towards the boat, but in a 
gingerly manner, for fear of attracting the at- 
tention of the shark. The beast evidently had 
divined that something imusual was up. He 
had ceased his pursuit of the ship and was no 
longer visible. 

That was not to say, mind you, that the lower- 
ing of the boat had frightened him from the 
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neighbourhood. Sharks are not so easily 
frightened, especially the large man-eating shark. 
When they have once tasted human flesh, noth- 
ing else is quite good enough for them. 

The boat edged nearer, and I edged nearer to 
the boat. The chunk-chunk of the oars in the 
rowlocks — exquisite music! — came to me across 
the water. I tell you, life seemed mighty good 
during those long minutes ! 

Then something happened in the boat. One 
of the sailors was standing up and waving his 
arms. I looked about me. At first I could dis- 
cern nothing imusual; then, perhaps three him- 
dred yards to my left, I distinguished a thin 
trail of foam. 

There was only one thing for it — ^the ring. 
The shark was a good deal nearer to me than the 
boat, and travelling faster. Still swimming 
with my left arm, I squiggled my right hand 
into my pocket and felt the old ring. The tip 
of one finger ought to do the trick. Anyway, that 
was all I had time for. Clenching my fist 
tightly, lest I should lose the priceless charm, I 
tacked and dived. . . . 

When I came to the surface the men in the 
boat had stopped rowing, and were gazing about 
them in a bewildered manner, as well they might. 
As for the shark, he was presumably searching 
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for me under water. At any rate, he tvas not to 
be seen. 

What next? If I took off the ring, the sailors 
would see me — but so would the shark. If I 
swam to the boat, the shark would track me by 
the movement of the water. If I did nothing, 
the boat would return to the ship. I think you'll 
admit that it was a tight corner. 

I swam slowly, disturbing the surface, you may 
take your oath, as little as possible. My plan 
was to get within a reasonable distance of the 
boat, then remove the ring, and trust to luck. 

Nearer and nearer I crept, until I was within, 
say, a hundred yards. A hundred yards is not 
much on land, but it is a lot in the sea. It 
takes some swimming. The voices of the saQors 
came to me over the water. 

" The poor blighter's gone !" said one. 

" Sure," agreed another. " That old bleeder 
must have swallowed him at a gulp!" 

" Gawd 'elp 'im ! Orficer, wasn't he ? " 

" So they said as we shoved off. One old gal 
was in 'ysterics. Well, I don' see as we can do 
anythink more." 

A final look round, and, to my horror, they 
made to put about. 

" Help ! " I shouted. " Help ! Help I " 

The expressions on their faces were almost 



it 
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comical. A human voice, close to them, and yet 
they could see nothing. I judged that the mo- 
ment had come for my final spurt. 

Off came the ring and into my pocket. A 
second later a wild yelling from the shift, which 
was now comparatively near, warned me of my 
danger. The shark must have been following 
the cleavage of the water the whole time! 
Come on, sir! " yelled the sailors. 
Sw*im for your life!" bellowed an officer 
through a megaphone. 

And swim I did, but I was no match at that 
game for a fourteen-foot shark. I could hear 

the sickening rush of him through the water 

The sailors, some with oars poised for a blow, 
others with hands eagerly outstretched to pull 
me aboard, were white beneath the tan of their 
faces. 

As for me, my limbs had turned to lead and 
my breath would not come. I was done in. 
The rushing noise was horribly loud in my 
eaps. • • • 

And then came a new soimd — the sharp crack 
of a rifle. A distinct pause after the shot, fol- 
lowed by a great cheer from the ship and roars 
of triumph from the sailors in the boat. 

The, Captain had found the precise vulnerable 
spot, and I was saved by a matter of inches. 
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That was the only incident of note during the 
voyage home, save that the Captain — I don't 
know why — paid me the high compliment of 
asking me to sit at his table. I felt a little mean 
in deserting Miss Pontingham, but she bore me 
no grudge, bless her. On the contrary, the 
evening before we reached Plymouth, I found 
these lines, written in a delicate feminine hand, 
pinned to the pillow in my bunk : 



" Pause not ! The time is past ! Every voice cries, Away ! 
Tempt not with one last tear thy friend's ungentle 
mood: 
Thy lover's eye, so glazed and cold, dares not entreat 
thy stay. 
Duty and dereliction guide thee back to solitude." 

Upon my soul, I haven't an idea what the 
poor old thing meant. 



CHAPTER V 

WHAT THE NUBSE THOUGHT 

BEING on sick leave, of course I had to re- 
port at a certain hospital in London. 
As I was really perfectly well, I ex- 
pected the doctor to give me the usual advice 
about rest, and fresh air, and exercise, together 
with instructions to report once a fortnight, or 
whatever the period may be, for tongue-inspec- 
tion and pulse-pinching. 

To my disgust, however, old man iEsculapius 
brightened up when my name was mentioned. 
His eyes took on a ghoulish sparkle. I have 
seen enough of doctors in my time to know the 
meaning of this eye-work and lip-licking. He 
was on the track, as he thought, of an interesting 
case. 

He began by lowering the blind a little and 
sitting me in an armchair. Then he took another 
chair, and placed himself immediately opposite 
to me, as though we were in a railway-carriage. 
He was a worthy old man, and doubtless meant 
his best by the human race, but if this was his 

08 
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method of dealing with a breakdown in nerves, 
I can tell him here and now that he went the 
wrong way to work. I was as jolly as a sand- 
boy as I entered the consulting-room; when I 
left it, I felt about as gay as a butterfly firmly 
impaled on a schoolboy's needle. 

" Now, Major, " he opened, " tell me all about 
yourself.*' 

" Certainly, Doctor. I was bom in the year 
1882 " 

" Oh, we needn't go quite as far back as that. 
Have you ever had any serious shock, for 
example?" 

A soldier's life, especially when he comes into 
contact with the authorities, is a series of more 
or less serious shocks; but I presumed that 
iEsculapius was after somethiing rather more 
sensational. 

" No," I replied therefore, " nothing very ex- 
citing." 

" Ever been wounded in the head ? " 

" Never. Leg — ^hand — ^arm, but never in the 
head." 

" Ever had sunstroke? " 

" Not what you might call sunstroke. I have 
been out in the sun a good bit, both in India and 
Egypt but never have been bowled over by it." 

" Ah. How do you sleep ? " 
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Like a top. " 
Always?" 

"Always — unless I have had too heavy a 
supper." 

" H'm. Now, Major, about your symptoms 
before you left Palestine. Were you subject at 
all to what one might call — er — ^hallucinations ? " 

So the CO. had gone back on me! He had 
sent, or caused to be sent, a report, or some hint, 
of my conversation in his tent. These people 
at home had formed the idea that I was a bit off 
it and needed careful watching. My heart sank. 
I had every reason, and one very special one, for 
not wishing to be shut up in a hospital. 

I determined to make a fight for it. 

"Hallucinations?" I replied indignantly. 
" Certainly not! Never had a blooming hallucina- 
tion in my life. I am a plain, straightforward 
soldier-man. I am not even as superstitious as 
many soldiers. I " 

" Quietly, quietly," put in the old doctor; 
" don't excite yourself. Major; I meant no harm. 
Tell me, now. You have a peculiar gift, have 
you not ? " 

He was after the disappearing act. He was 
probing into the ring business. I had half a 
mind to put on my ring and give him a shock; 
but I had thought all this out on the boat. If 



I even succeeded in convincing the doctor, sup- 
posing he survived the performance, what would 
happen? I should have to do it again before 
a Medical Board; a Court of Inquiry would 
then be held, and I should have to jump 
through my hoop for the benefit of the Court of 
Inquiry. They would confiscate the ring and 
forward it to the War Office with a large number 
of papers, and it would go from room to room, 
and all the temporary clerks and flapping tea- 
maniacs would be trying it on, and disappearing, 
and reappearing, and generaUy raising the 
worst kind of Old Harry. 

In the end, the story would become public 
property, and the ring, if not lost down some 
drain-pipe, would be utterly worthless from a 
military point of view. 

The essence of success in strategy, as you must 
be sick to death of hearing, is surprise. If our 
papers were filled with stories of an officer who 
possessed a ring which enabled him to disappear 
at will, the Huns would speedily invent some 
fiendish antidote for dealing with apparent 
nothingness. 

You can see them at it. All their bald-headed 
old chemists bent over a table, grinding their 
gums, and devising devilish space-catchers 1 

No, it would not do. At all hazards, at the 
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risk of all privations, even at the risk of being 
shut up in a West End mansion converted into 
a hospital, I must keep the ring and all knowl- 
edge of it to myself. 

I stared blankly, then, at ^seulapius when 
he mentioned a peculiar gift, and answered 
modestly that I might have several, but the 
authorities had not yet recognised their existence. 

He laughed in a forced manner and rubbed 
his hands. 

" Excellent, Major, capital! You are quite a 
wag! But I seem to remember something in 
the report as to your case — I haven't it by me at 
the moment — about — ^what shall we call it? — a 
conjuring trick that you were able to perform 
in your own person." 

" Ah, I think I know what you mean." 

Taking a halfpenny out of my pocket, I 
placed it between my finger and thumb and gave 
a quick snap. The halfpenny disappeared up 
my sleeve. 

Is that it, doctor?" 

That is very neat. Very adroitly done. 
But it is not precisely what I had in mind. You 
have nothing — er — ^more elaborate in your 
repertoire?" 

"Yes, doctor. Have you twelve pennies ? " 

" I regret to say I never carry coppers." 
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" That's a pity. I can place twelve pennies 
on my elbow, bring the arm down sharply, and 
catch them in my hand. I have often done it 
to amuse my small nephews and nieces. The 
trick might be performed with silver, but occa- 
sionally one misses the coins and they go all over 
the room. However, you have a pack of c/ards, 
perhaps ? *' 

The doctor began to look a little testy ; having 
a glimmer of humour somewhere about him, he 
perceived that I was pulling his leg. 

" No, Major," he retorted, " I have no cards. 
Further, my time is valuable. If you wish to 
confide in me I am at your service ; but I really 
can't sit here whilst you throw pennies about and 
play with cards." 

He favoured me with a hard stare, presum- 
ably to encourage confidence. 

I shook my head a little mournfully. " Be- 
lieve me, doctor, if I could confide in you, I 
would." 

" It would go no further," he rapped out. 
" A secret confided to a medical man, you know, 
is always regarded by him as sacred." 

" I know that, doctor. I have the highest re- 
spect and admiration for your noble profession. 
Several of my relations have the honour to be- 
long to it. But the plain truth is that there are 
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no secrets in my life. If there ever were any, 
I can't recollect them at the moment. They 
will probably perish with me for lack of 
memory." 

The doctor rose. I, too, rose. 

"Very well. Major. We will regard this 
interview as ended. For the present, you will 
remain here mider my care." 

" Damn! " said I, under my breath. 

The doctor rang the bell. 

" The restraint may prove a little irksome, but 
that can't be helped. I wish you to avoid all 
excitement and also to have you immediately 
imder my eye." 

" Must I stay in bed? " 

" Oh, dear, no. There is a reading-room, and 
a writing-room, and a billiard-room. Try to 
amuse yourself as best you can. Don't worry, 
go to bed early, and don't write too many 
letters." 

The door opened, and a nurse appeared in a 
rather fetching imiform. She was fair, and had 
blue eyes, and was just about the right height. 
I determined to bear my cross with as much 
fortitude as might be. 

The devil of it was, I had sent off a wire on 
landing and made a most particular appointment 
for dinner that very evening. 
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" Nurse,'* said the doctor, " this is Major 
Cloudsdale.'* 

The nurse bowed slightly and gravely, but I 
thought she was not quite so grave behind her 
face. 

" He will be under your care for a few days. 
He will not leave the hospital without my express 
permission. You will give him the usual diet, 
but no alcohol. He may smoke, and read light 
literature, but I do not favour newspapers; and 
I don't wish him to write letters, or send tele- 
grams, or use the telephone." 

" Good Lord! " I cried; " is this a prison or a 
lunatic asylum? " 

" Neither," replied ^sculapius, smiling in a 
superior fashion. " Try to keep very cool and 
calm. Major. We shall soon be able to let you 
join your friends in the country. Good- 
morning." 

The nurse led the way out of the room, and I 
followed. 

She escorted me to the writing-room, which 
was empty, and then seemed to have nothing 
particular to do. But I was in no humour for 
idle chat. I was in a fix, and I had to think my 
way out. 

" Is there anything I can get you? " asked the 
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nurse, whose name turned out to be the Hon. 
Queenie Marrifield. 

"Yes, please," I said; "a box of matches." 

"I am sorry," replied Nurse Marrifield, " but 
that is the one thing we can't do. There is a jet 
of gas and some spills in the smoke-room. Shall 
I show you the way? " 

" I am not exactly a baby," I said. 

"Oh, aren't you?" returned the nurse; and 
she looked at me, and laughed, and tripped 
away. 



CHAPTER VI 

A LITTLE DINNER WITH JOY 

I REFERRED, in the previous chapter, to 
an engagement for dinner that evening 
which I had made by wire on landing. 

I must now take the reader into my confidence 
a little. Not wholly, for it would not be right to 
make public the real name of the lady to whom I 
wired. 

This much, however, I can tell you without 
shame or hesitation: I had been deeply devoted 
to her for about five years, and, although we 
were not yet formally engaged, we both under- 
stood, I think, that we should be married if I 
came safely out of the war. 

I had not seen her for a good deal over a year, 
and any man who has ever been in a similar posi- 
tion, and any woman who is possessed — as most 
of them are, bless 'em — of sympathy, would im- 
derstand how absolutely furious I felt with that 
rotten old doctor for keeping me pent up in this 
beastly hospital — ^which was quite a nice hospital 

72 
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in itself — ^when there was nothing on earth the 
matter with me. 

So near and yet so far. It is not an original 
observation, I know, but nothing could suit my 
case more perfectly. She actually lived two 
streets off! At that very moment, perhaps, she 
was getting ready for our little diner a deux. 
She might be having her hair waved — such 
magnificent hah-! Or she might be trying on a 
new frock, especially ordered for the occasion on 
receipt of my cable from Gib. Without conceit, 
I knew that she would be awfully disappointed, 
and yet her disappointment could not equal 
mine. 

I do not wish to be gross, but for eighteen 
months I had not had a really decent meal. I 
had been dreaming all the way home of ovu* 
cosy comer in the restaiu^ant. Of the shaded 
light; of the flowers on the table; of the white 
linen; of the bright silver and glass; of the pop 
of the champagne cork; of the buzz of many 
voices; of the busy waiters going to and fro; of 
the dark streets of good old London without; 
of the cry of the newsboys and the toot of the 
taxis; of the fog, and the rain, and the search- 
lights, and the stars, and all the dear, delightful^ 
blessed old shermozzle. 

Yes, and I had pictured as the centre, and the 
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glory, and the meaning of it all — ^Joy! Joy, 
with her grave eyes that could dance with mer- 
riment, and her demure little mouth that you 
discovered, when she laughed, was set about with 
dimples! . . . 

However, I don't suppose anybody will be 
much interested to hear me raving about my 
own particular girl. I know it always bores 
me stiff when I read descriptions of girls in 
books, because, however glibly the fellow may 
write, he never describes, somehow or other, the 
sort of girl by whom one is really attracted; in 
other words, he never describes Joy. 

I walked up and down the writing-room for 
quite half-an-hour. At one end there was a 
wastepaper-basket, and I gave that basket some- 
thing to go on with whenever I got near it. At 
the other end was the door that led to the hall; 
this I closed with a mighty bang. I thought 
it might prove a hint to the various nurses who 
were wafting about to leave me alone with my 
misery. I don't know if they took the hint, but 
they certainly kept out of the room. 

If there had been a telephone I would have 
pounced on it like a hawk, iEsculapius or no 
iEsculapius; I would have rimg up Joy and told 
her the fix I was in, and sent her off to get 
Lloyd George or somebody to bail me out. But 
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the telephone, I had observed, was in a little 
cupboard under the stairs. If I went out there 
I should be seen, and probably punished by 
having my stay in the hospital lengthened. If, 
on the other hand, I went into the telephone-box 
and put on my ring, somebody would want to 
use the telephone; and there we should be, two 
full-sized people, in a box only just big enough 
to hold one — one visible and the other invisible. 

If the second person happened to be a nurse 
she would undoubtedly scream the house down 
on finding herself in contact with an invisible 
Sam Browne belt. If it were a sick officer, he 
might do a swoon, or fall backwards and break 
a newly-set limb, or try to pimch me in the eye 
and smash up the whole caboodle. 

So that would not do; I could not telephone. 
Should I take the nurse with the fair hair into 
my confidence, and bribe her to telephone to 
Joy? This was quite feasible if I meant to can- 
cel the dinner, but not otherwise. And I did 
not want to cancel the dinner. I wanted to 
bring all my faculties, such as I possess, to bear 
upon this very difficult situation and out- 
manoeuvre old Pills. 

I decided at last on a daring and desperate 
dodge. 

Opening the door into the hall, I waited until 
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Nurse Marri field appeared in the offing. I then 
intimated with a look and a half -gesture that I 
wished to speak to her. 

She came tripping in like a linnet. I have 
never seen quite so bird-like a young thing. 

" Sorry to trouble you," I began. 

" Not at all," said she. " What can I do for 
you?" 

" Do I have a room to myself in this estab- 
lishment?" 

"Well, there will be another officer in your 
room to-morrow, but he is away to-night on 
leave." 

"Lucky devil! Well, look here, nurse; I 
want to have a long sleep. Can I go to bed 
about six, and make sure of not being disturbed 
until the morning? " 

" All officers who are well enough," said 
she, " are expected to turn up to dinner at 



seven." 



" But I don't want any dinner. I had a cap- 
ital lunch, and the mere thought of any more 
food to-day makes me feel ill. Now, will you 
be a ripping little pal and just arrange it with 
the Matron? If she insists on putting some bis- 
cuits or something up in my room " 

" The sight of them won't make you feel ill? *' 
inquired Nurse Marrifield saucily. 
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"If it does I'll put something over them. 
But, seriously, do you think it's possible to ar- 
range that? " 

" Oh, yes, I fancy I might manage it. But 
you mustn't do it every night." 

" Why not? Would there be trouble? " 

" I wasn't thinking of that ; but you look as 
if you want feeding up, not starving." 

" Let me have a quiet night to-night, and you 
can treat me like a prize turkey for the rest of 
my stay." 

" Take it as done," said she. And I put her 
next on the list to Joy. With a long interval, 
mind you. 

At six o'clock I retired to my room. On the 
table at the bedside was a plate of bisicuits, a 
glass of milk, and a rose. This was touching 
in the extreme, and I felt rather a brute. But 
aU's fair in love, if not in war, and I knew that 
Joy would give me absolution on behalf of the 
rest of her sex. 

At seven o'clock the gong went for dinner. 
There came a noise of people on the stairs, and 
chaps talking the old shop, and one or two 
crutches bumping, and then all was silent. 

This was the moment. I took the ring out 
of my pocket and slipped it on. I then switched 
off my light, put the key in the door on the 
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outside, locked the door, pocketed the key, and 
listened. 

There were still one or two people moving 
about in the hall — there always are people mov- 
ing about in a hospital — but it would be an easy 
matter to avoid them. I went softly downstairs, 
gained the hall, slipped into the porch, and was 
just about to open the door when it occurred 
to me that doors do not open of themselves. 
This was awkward, but fortune stood my friend. 
Just as I was wondering how the Dickens to get 
out of it, a key was rammed in the lock from 
the outside and the door opened. 

Of all people in the world, it was my old 
friend Pills. He nearly collided with me, but 
I flattened myself against the other half of the 
door. A second later I was in the street. 

This was the first time, mind you, that I had 
ever walked along a street in London, or any- 
where else for that matter, in an invisible condi- 
tion. At first I was very careful, but I soon 
grew used to the feeling and struck out with 
more confidence. Rather too much confidence, 
indeed, for an errand-boy, not looking where he 
was going, as is customary with errand-boys, 
walked slap into me. He dropped his parcel 
and fell over. As for me, I hurried on. What 
that boy thought of the circumstance I shall 
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never know. I sincerely trust that his nerve 
was not ruined for life. 

You may suppose it would be a simple matter 
to render myself visible, once I had turned the 
corner, by removing the ring. But it needs 
pluck, let me tell you, for a full-grown man sud- 
denly to appear where no man was before. 
There were lots of people in the street and a 
fair amount of light. Still, it had to be done 
before I arrived at the restaurant where I was 
to meet Joy. 

I solved the problem by turning into a dark 
doorway and stooping down as though tying 
my boot-lace; then, feeling distinctly shaky, I 
took off the ring and went on toying with the 
lace. 

Nothing happened. Nobody seemed to care 
I sprang from nothingness, and the whole world 
of London went on just as though six-foot oflB- 
cers were created from air by magic as a matter 
of course. 

I was soon at the restaurant, and quickly 
made my way to our favourite table, which Joy 
had reserved by telephone. 

She had not yet arrived, and I was able to 
indulge myself in the delightful old pastime of 
ordering a dinner and consulting with the waiter 
about the wine. It was all very much worth 
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while. I felt free as air, careless of results, and 
glowing with anticipation. 

The waiter remembered me — ^which was nice, 
but no more than he ought to have done — and 
we had a most satisfactory talk. He suggested 
a cocktail whilst I was waiting for " the lady," 
which caused me to think him a person of no 
mean ability. I took the cocktail, and then, at 
precisely the right moment, Joy arrived. 

She was in pale blue. I can't tell you the 
material, although there ought really to be a 
whole paragraph about it. But I don't suppose 
I shall ever forget that she was in pale blue. 

She looked extremely lovely, and her voice 
was softer and sweeter than I had ^ver heard it 
before. 

I don't know what I did. I suppose I stood 
up ; I expect I grinned fatuously. My one pre- 
dominant impulse was to take her in my arms 
and kiss her somewhat severely. I daresay I 
might have done it, and nobody would have cared 
a rap, btit I am rather reserved in my manner, 
and so we just shook hands as if we had parted 
the day before instead of eighteen months ago. 
That is the English way, and, having studied 
the manners and customs of nearly every race 
under the sim, I still think the English way, 
curious as it may seem to foreigners, and many 
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as are the idiotic jokes cracked about it, the best 
way. 

"HuUo!" said Joy. 

"Hullo! " said I. And then the waiter took 
her cloak. 

We sat down. 

" Am I late? " said she. 

" I really don't know. What's the time? " 

" Oh, bother the time! " said Joy. " What's 
that you're having? " 

" I think it's a Martini. Will you have one? " 

" I think I will. I haven't had a cocktail since 
you went away." 

" That seems very moderate," said I, and or- 
dered a cocktail. 

Then we looked at one another. I don't know 
what happened to Joy, but, for my own party 
the whole room faded away, except just the par- 
ticular spot where she happened to be sitting. 
She smiled, and then laughed, and then did 
something with her gloves, and then looked at 
me again. I don't think I had ever left off look- 
ing, and I don't suppose I ever should have left 
off if the waiter hadn't come fussing along with 
that damned cocktail. 

"Cheerio!" said Joy, and I tried to 
" Cheerio " back, but my voice was out of com- 
mission for the moment. Something had gone 
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wrong with the larynx, I suppose. I don't 
know; old iEsculapius would doubtless have ex- 
plained it, but the thing was a mystery to me. 
No reason why a chap's larynx should refuse 
to work because a girl looks at him over the top 
of a Martini and says "Cheerio I'' 

But there it was. It was the last thing she 
said before I went away, and almost the first, 
except "Hullo!" when I came back. Some 
people set great store by a swagger vocabulary. 
Those two words are good enough for a weary 
old soldier-man when he comes home from the 
war. 

We got fairly glib soon after that, and she 
told me of her adventures since I left. It seems 
she had been driving a car for some of those 
flying fellows, and had to be on duty every 
morning at half -past eight. I thought the whole 
thing tommyrot and wondered why the lazy 
blighters couldn't drive their cars themselves. 
She seemed so awfully bucked about it, how- 
ever, and especially having to clean the rotten 
contraption, that I wouldn't say a word to dis- 
courage her. Rum creatures, girls, including 
Joy. What earthly fim could it be to get out 
of bed in the raw of the early morning and clean 
a motor-car? 

Anyway, there she was, and there I was, and 
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presently, as if that wasn^t enough, somewhere 
in the distance a bally band began to play. I 
didn't know the tune — all the tunes were new 
since I went away — but it was one of those 
pretty, dreamy things that bring a tender look 
into the eyes of the girls which would make any 
man worth a cent catch 'em up and marry 'em 
right off on three quid a week. 

I think I ate an olive, which is all I remem- 
ber eating. I got a kind of passing taste of 
fish-sauce, and bird-gravy, and the back of a 
small spoon chilled by vanilla ice. But the cham- 
pagne was good, and I wanted it. I don't know 
how love affects other men, and I have never 
been inquisitive enough to inquire, but I do 
know that it makes me thirsty. My dinners 
with Joy had invariably resolved themselves into 
an olive and a lot of champagne; and I hadn't 
changed, I foimd. 

She pecked away, which was all to the good; 
and presently kcr list of adventures came to an 
end. 

" And now," she asked, " what about you, old 
thing? What have you been up to all this 
time?" 

" Oh, nothing much." 

" Don't be ridiculous, Aubrey. Here have I 
been chattering away, nineteen to the dozen. 
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about all the stupid little things that happen at 
home, and you have been sweeping the Turks out 
of the Holy Land, and walking about Jerusa- 
lem, and all sorts of amazing stunts. What's 
Palestine like?" 

" Oh, not bad." 

"Is that all?" 

" I don't want to talk about Palestine. I've 
got something more important to tell you." 
More important than Palestine? " 
Yes; more important than anything in the 
world." 

" Duffer! " said Joy softly. 

I hadn't quite meant that, but I didn't let on. 
Of course, when I came to think of it, the fact 
of my being absolutely crazy about her was a 
tremendously important thing; but my secret 
was even more important than that, for it might 
mean so much to the entire human race. I saw 
in a flash how difficult it would be to tell her. 
I should have to be awfully careful. You can't 
very well lean across a table at a restaurant and 
announce to a girl that you have, made up your 
mind to kill the Kaiser. It isn't done. It would 
imsettle her. I should need lots of tact, and 
cunning, and subtle methods. 

Presently, to my great relief, the restaurant 
began to empty, for people were clearing oflP 
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to the theatre. I ordered coffee and liqueurs 
and things to keep the waiter happy and satis- 
fied, and then, with a casual air, took the ring 
from my pocket. 



CHAPTER VII 



WHEN THE SmO FAHED 



WHAT'S that? " asked Joy. 
" It's a ring," I replied. 



" What a huge stone I " 

" Yes, isn't it? " 

" What an eactraordinary stone 1 May I look 
at it? " 

" On one condition." 

" What's that? " 

*" That you don't put it on." 

" Why mustn't I put it on? " 

- Because it has magic properties." 

** Magic properties ? How frightfully thrill- 
ing I Are you sure? " 

" Perfectly sure. IVe tested it." 

" What did it do to you? '' 

'' I'll tell you that in a moment. It was all 
through this ring that I got sent home." 

"Why? Did you put the 'fluence on the 
CO.?" 

"Not exactly. I told him the power pos- 
sessed hy the ring, and he thought I was a httle 
weak in the head." 

86 
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"Are you joking, Aubrey?" 

" It's as true as I stand here.'* And I told 
her where and how I got the ring. 

"Well, and what are its wonderful proper- 
ties?" 

"Are you quite composed?" 

" Quite." 

" Are your nerves perfectly steady? " 

" Is there going to be a bang? " 

" No — no bang." 

" I can stand anything else, and even that if 
I am prepared for it. Oh, you won't disappear 
in a cloud of smoke, will you? " 

" No, not in a cloud of smoke." 

Her eyes dilated; she could see that I was 
perfectly in earnest. Involuntarily, she shrank 
back into her chair and held on to the 
sides. 

"Aubrey! You're not telling me that this 
ring wafts you out of the door? " 

"No. It isn't that." 

" Then what is iV. You're driving me crazy 
with curiosity." 

I beckoned to her to lean nearer. Our heads 
were nearly touching. We were looking into 
each other's eyes with the utmost intentness. 
Casual observers, I suppose, would think we 
were just making love. As a matter of fact, 
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I was about to communicate one of the world's 
most astounding secrets. 

" This stone," I said, slowly and deliberately, 
" comes right down from the time of the book 
of Exodus. I have only to put on this ring, 
and you would not see me at all." 

Joy turned a little pale. 

" Wouldn't see you! " she repeated. " Do you 
mean that you would vanish for ever? " 

" Oh, no. I should reappear the moment I 
took off the ring." 

It is a trite enough remark that the modern 
young woman is an astounding creature. Joy 
was essentially modern. Instead of swooning, 
or going into hysterics, or having the vapours, 
or performing any other early- Victorian tricks, 
she simply clapped her hands in a high state 
of glee. 

" What funl " was her exclamation. " Do do 
it now! " 

" It's all very well to talk like that," I re- 
sponded — rather nettled, to tell the truth, that 
she should take it so calmly. "You must see 
that a man can't go disappearing and appear- 
ing in a public restaurant. It might attract at- 
tention. It doesn't follow that all the girls and 
women here, to say nothing of the foreign 
waiters, are as strong-minded as you. They 
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might send for the police. It would certainly 
be the talk of London to-morrow morning. And 
that reminds me, Joy; under no circumstances 
whatever must you mention a word of this to 
a living soul. Promise me faithfully! " 

" Of course I promise." 

"But it might slip out. I have a very special 
reason for asking. Would you be hurt if I 
begged you to take an oath ? " 

"Any old oath," said Joy. 

"Say after me, then: 'I swear, by all my 
hopes of this world and the next, that I will 
never breathe a single word about your magic 
ring, or anjrthing you may do with it, without 
your express permission.' " 

She rattled it off like lightning. 

" And now, you serious old thing, for the ex- 
periment. Nobody's looking. Those stolid peo- 
ple down the room are too keen on their nuts 
and port. And the officer and the girl in the 
far corner are too keen on each other." 

" Very well. Promise me that you won't 
shriek? It's rather a startling performance, you 
know." 

" I never shriek." 

" I believe you. Still, you don't see a thing 
like this every day." 

" I shall shriek if you don't get on with it." 
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I took a careful glance around. It was as 
she had said. We were, for the moment, en- 
tirely unobserved. Without more ado, I 
slipped the ring over my finger. 



" WeU? " said Joy. " When's it going to be- 
gin?" 

"Begin?" I replied. "It has begun. Tm 
doing it." 

" Doing what? " 

"It. I^m invisible." 

" My dear boy, you're nothing of the sort. 
You're precisely the same as you were before 
you put on the ring." 

"Good God! You don't mean it?" 

" But I do. Look in the glass." 

There was a huge mirror on the far side of 
the room, immediately behind Joy's back. I had 
caught sight of myself in it more than once dur- 
ing the dinner. I now took another peep, and, 
as I had expected, I was not there. 
There you are," said Joy. 
But I'm not. I'm not here. At least, I am 
here, but I'm invisible." 

Joy laid one of her hands very gently over 
mine. This, in itself, proved that she could see 
me. She didn't have to fumble for my hand; 
the action was quite sure and direct. 
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" My dear old boy," she murmured, " they 
were quite right to send you home." 

" For Heaven's sake," I rapped out, " don't 
you start that infernal gibberish I I've had 
enough of it from the CO. and from the doctor 
of the hospital. Something may have gone 
wrong with the ring, but I swear to you that I'm 
invisible to myself. I've looked in the glass, 
and I simply am not there." 

She was still doubtful, and still incluied to 
humour me. 

" Could you see yourself before you put on 
the ring? " 

" Certainly." 

" Well, take it off again, and see if you reap- 
pear." 

" I can't now. The waiter's coming." 

The man approached, and addressed himself 
exclusively to Joy. 

"Anything more I can get you, miss? " 

" No, thank you, waiter." 

" I am going off duty now, miss. I hope 
everything has been nice— yes? " 

" Quite nice, thank you." 

" Thank ytm, miss." 

But the man still hovered. Obviously, he 
wanted to present his bill and get a tip. This 
was awkward for Joy, because she probably 
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had very little money with her. T knew, al- 
though she did not know it, that I was invisible 
to the waiter. An invisible man can't pay a 
bill, and if I took off the ring and appeared 
before the fellow's very eyes the fat would be 
in the fire, 

I found Joy's foot under the table, pressed it 
gently, and said with my lips, " He can't see 
me." 

"What?" replied Joy aloud. 

I shook my head at her, frowned, tapped my- 
self on the chest, and went through other antics 
to convince her that I was invisible to the waiter. 
As luck would have it, the man himself came 
to the rescue. 

" The gentleman will be back directly, no 
doubt?" 

"Oh, yes," faltered Joy; "he'll be back in 
five minutes; he has just gone to the tele- 
phone." 

The waiter, with a bow, sheered off. 

" Now are you convinced? " My tone was 
triumphant. 

" Couldn't he really see you? " 

" Of course not. You could tell that from 
his manner and what he said." 

" Then why should you be visible to me and 
not visible to him? I don't understand it." 
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"Nor do I. The damned thing must be 
rusty." 

" Is this the first time it has failed? " 

" Absolutely." 

" I wonder why it should fail with me and 
not with anybody else? What is there differ- 
ent about me from other people ? " 

" I don't know, except that I am in love with 
you, and I don't happen to be in love with any- 
body else." 

" That's it! " cried Joy, highly delighted. 
" We have found out something else about the 
old ring. It can't make a person invisible to the 
eyes of love. Isn't that romantic? " 

" Devilish romantic — if it's the real explana- 
tion." 

" Well, we can easily prove it." 

" How? " 

" Let me put it on, and see if I go invisible." 

" But it may not be the explanation? " 

" Well, if it isn't, there's no harm done." 

It was worth trying. Somehow or other the 
point had to be cleared up. I was naturally re- 
luctant to make the experiment, but I saw no 
other way of solving the mystery. Having 
made quite sure that we were still unobserved, 
therefore, I took off the ring and passed it over 
to Joy. She examined the stone for some little 
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time, exhibiting a thorough feminine interest in 
precious things that glitter. In this respect, at 
any rate, she was not modern. 

" Be careful,'' I warned her. 

"All right. I can see everybody in my 
mirror." 

She dropped her hands to her lap, and I 
waited rather breathlessly. You'll perceire my 
predicament? If she disappeared, she would ac- 
cuse me of not being really in love with her. 

"Well?" she said at last. 

" I can still see you." 

" As clearly as ever? " 

" As clearly as ever." 

Joy laughed, and handed me back the ring. 

" So that shows," I said, " that the ring has 
no power against the eyes of love." 

" Not quite," replied Joy. 

" What do you mean — * not quite ' ? " 

" I didn't put it on." 

" Didn't put it on? Why on earth not? " 

" When you're a woman," answered Joy, mys- 
teriously, "you'll know." 

In the darkness of the taxi I did my best to 
dispel her quite unworthy doubts. 

All the same, for some reason or another, I 
was glad she had not put on the ring. Ancient 
or modem, charms are always dangerous. 



CHAPTER VIII 



THE RING FAILS AGAIN 



HAVING seen Joy safely to her own home, 
I dismissed the taxi at the corner of the 
square in which the hospital was situated, 
and then suddenly asked myself, '* How am I 
going to get in?" 

Stupidly enough, I had never thought of 
this. I was so keen to get out, so eager to keep 
my delightful appointment, that I had never 
bothered my head about the matter of re-entry. 

I had, of course, no key, and an invisible man 
can't very well ring at. a bell like an ordinary 
person and demand admittance. It was pretty 
late by this time, as you will have gathered, and 
if I waited outside the hospital for the chance 
of slipping in with some other returning officer, 
I might be hanging about on the pavement for 
an hour or more. If it came to that, all the other 
sheep might be already in the fold. 

I fell back, in the end, on one of my well- 
worn maxims — * When in doubt, play the bolder 
game.' In accordance with this, I ascended the 
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steps and, without the aid of the ring, rang the 
beU. 

The door was opened by an orderly. My luck 
held good, for he had only come on duty since 
dinner-time, and presumably took it for granted 
that all was in order. He asked me to sign a 
book that lay open on a table in the hall and add 
the time of my return. 

Here, for the moment, I was baffled. But, 
almost immediately, a fairly happy idea came 
to me. 

" Just sign for me," I said ; " my wrist is a 
bit weak." And then, before he could inquire 
my name, I turned into my old haunt, the writ- 
ing-room. 

There was an officer at a table at the far end 
of the room, but his back was towards me. He 
just turned round as I entered, gave me a 
friendly nod, and went on with his writing. Now 
was my chance. Quickly slipping on the ring, 
I returned to the hall, where the baffled orderly 
was scratching his head in a vain effort to re- 
member my name. I crossed the hall without 
a sound, ascended the stairs, and gained the 
landing of the first floor in safety. So far, so 
good. My bedroom was on the second floor. 
Just as I began to climb the second flight of 
stairs. Nurse Marrifield came running down. I 
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flattened myself against the wall to give her as 
much room as possible, but, to my consternation, 
she promptly pulled up, and said, " Hullo, Ma- 
jor! What are you doing down here? " 

This was a terrible shock. If our theory — 
that is, Joy's and mine — ^was correct, this fair- 
haired damsel must have fallen in love with me 
at first sight I I know this seems hideously con- 
ceited, but, after all, there is no accounting for 
taste, and girls are notoriously susceptible in 
war-time. Why this should be so I can't im- 
agine, nor have I ever met any other soldier- 
man who could solve the problem. We have 
sometimes discussed it in a general way, and 
one fellow put forward the theory that Venus 
and Mars were still in business, but. Mars be- 
ing actively occupied with his professional 
duties, Venus killed time by having a thorough 
stir round in her own department. 

Be that as it may, my ring was evidently 
powerless against Nurse Marrifield. There she 
stood, waiting for .an answer to her question, 
and looking, if one may say so without being 
suspected of philandering, remarkably attrac- 
tive. 

" Oh," I said, rather haltingly, " I just felt 
a little restless, and thought I would take a stroll 
round the building." 
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" Couldn't you get to sleep? " 

" Oh, yes, thanks. I had a nice sleep, and 
then woke up, and then felt restless." 

" I see," said Nurse Marrifield, dimpling in 
the most coquettish manner I have ever experi- 
enced. "Did you enjoy your milk and bis- 
cuits ?'' 

"Very much, thank you." 

" I'm rather surprised at one thing," she went 
on. 

"What can that be?" 

"Do you generally put on your hat, and 
gloves, and British-warm before you take a 
stroll round the building?" 

" Not invariably," I replied, " but you must 
remember that London strikes rather cold after 
an Eastern climate." 

" I suppose it does; and yet the whole of the 
hospital is warmed with radiators." 

"Ah, that may be, but what are radiators 
after an Eastern sun? " 

" True," replied Nurse Marrifield. " I ought 
to have thought of that. There is just one other 
thing that seems a little queer, Major." 

"Indeed? No doubt I can clear it up for 
you." 

" I am sure you can; you are so good at clear- 
ing things up. But how did it happen that you 
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enjoyed your milk and biscuits so much, and 
yet managed to leave them intact upon the 
table? '' 

" Intact? " I cried, feigning astonishment. 
" Don't say ' intact,' Nurse." 

" But I must ; * intact ' is precisely the word. 
You hadn't even nibbled a biscuit or sipped the 
milk! You must be feeling awfully faint." 

"Faint? Oh, a little, perhaps. Nothing to 
speak of." 

" Shall I get you something now? " 

" Oh, please don't trouble ; it's of no conse- 
quence." 

She laughed outright at that, and then quickly 
stuffed her handkerchief into her mouth. 

" What I mean is," I explained, " I do nat- 
urally feel a little faint, but that is rather good 
for me than otherwise." 

" You are a funny man," chortled Nurse Mar- 
rifield. " You go wandering about a perfectly 
warm house in your gloves and overcoat, to say 
nothing of your cane, at eleven o'clock at night, 
and you actually like feeling faint! I must in- 
sist, at least, on your taking the milk and bis- 
cuits." 

" Certainly. By the way, how did you know 
I hadn't taken them? " 

" I saw, of course." 
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" But that's impossible. I locked my door." 

"Locked your door — before you went for 
a stroll round the hospital?" she cut in 
quickly. 

" Yes ; I forgot it was a hospital. I thought 
it was a hotel, and one always locks one's door 
in a hotel, doesn't one? And now, will you 
kindly explain how you saw the milk and bis- 
cuits through a locked door ? " 

" That's easily done. Matron sent me to your 
room to see if you wanted anything else. I 
knocked at the door three times; but there was 
no reply. So I unlocked it with my master- 
key " 

" Oh! So you have a master-key, have you? " 

" Certainly. Most necessary in a hospital. A 
patient might faint, for instance." 

" And may I ask what time it was when you 
operated on my door with your master-key? " 

" About nine o'clock. Major. So I gather that 
you have been wandering about the hospital for 
two hours. You must know it pretty well by 
this time." 

"Rather! It's a splendid hospital! Perfect 
in every detail!" 

" Including the nurses ? " 

"Yes, the nurses are delightful. And you 
are the most delightful of all." 
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That's not much of a compliment. I'm the 
only one you've seen." 

" In two hours ? Oh, my child ! " 

"You mustn't call me your child, Major. 
I'm a very responsible person, and must be 
treated in an aloof and dignijSed manner." 

"All right," said I; " good-night." 

" Especially when on duty," murmured 
Nurse. 

Are you on duty now? " 
No, I came off an hour ago. And now 
let me give you a word of advice. To get to 
your room you have to pass Matron's door, and 
she is one of the most alert Matrons on record. 
If I were you, I'd take off your cap and gloves 
and overcoat and let me put them down in the 
hall." 

" That's awfully good of you, but there's no 
necessity." 

" Isn't there? You don't know Matron! She 
can make things jolly uncomfortable for any- 
body if she likes." 

"What a shame!" said I, and, quite on im- 
pulse, put out my hand. 

Nurse Marrifield, rather shyly, slipped her 
own little hand into it. 

" What is your name ? " I inquired, fairly ten- 
derly. 
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" Marrifield," she answered. 

" I know that; I mean your Christian name." 

" Why do you want to know it? " 

" Just to murmur it in my sleep. It is one 
of my peculiarities. I must have a nice name 
to murmur, or I can't go to sleep." 

" I don't know that mine is a nice name." 

" Tell me and let me judge." 

" Harriet," she whispered. 

"Ah, a sweet name. Harriet! Good-night, 
Harriet, and God bless you for not telling Ma- 
tron about the milk and biscuits." 

" How do you know I didn't tell her? " 

" Because you wouldn't ; your eyes are too 
true." 

" But if they were true eyes I should have 
told her." 

" Oh, no. They don't need to be true to 
Matron. 

" To whom, then? 

" To some poor lonely sufferer. 

" Don't make me feel too maternal." 

" Is it possible ? " 

" Easily. I'm already past the sister stage." 

" Ah," I said, " this is a terrible war." 

I felt the gentlest possible pressure on my 
hand, and to what further foolishness I might 
have been led Heaven alone knows! But at 
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that moment a door creaked, and Nurse Mar- 
rifield started and tm-ned pale. 

" Matron! " she hissed. 
How d'you know? " 

That's her own especial creak! WeVe all 
got it by heart! She's bomid to catch you! " 

" I think not. Keep quite calm and all will 
be well.'' 

"But your hat! And your overcoat! And 
your gloves! " 

" She won't see them." 

"Of course she will! She must! She's not 
blind!" 

" I shall hypnotise her." 

There was a sound of bedroom slippers on 
the landing above. Then a head was poked over 
the bannisters and a pair of commanding eyes 
peered down at us. Nurse Marrifield trembled. 

" Who is that? " demanded the Matron in a 
terrible tone. 

" Me, Matron," replied Nurse. 
Nurse Marrifield ? " 
Yes, Matron." 

" What are you doing on the stairs. Nurse? " 

" Cramp ! " I whispered. 

" I was just going downstairs. Matron, when 
I was seized with a slight cramp." 

" I see. Has it passed? " 
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" It's passing, Matron. Don't you wait." 

" Is everybody in, Nurse ? I thought I heard 
the front door about ten minutes ago." 

" That must have been Captain Fairlight, 
Matron; everybody else was in an hour ago." 

"Very good. Get to bed at once, Nurse 
Marrifield, and don't hang about in draughts. 
That's the way people get cramp." 

The formidable woman returned to her room 
and closed the door. 

" She never saw you! " 

" No, Harriet, she never did." 

" How on earth did you do it? " 

" That's my secret, Harriet." 

" Did you learn it in Palestine? " 

" I did." 

" Could you teach it to me ? It would be 
awfully useful." 

"I might, but there are a number of rules 
to be observed. The first is, you must never 
breathe a word to a single soul. If you do, the 
spell is broken." 

" I'm topping at secrets," confided Nurse 
Marrifield softly. 

" Oh, you are, are you? Then keep this one." 
And I — ^well, I gave her one to keep. 



CHAPTER IX 

I PLAY PUSSY-EOOT WITH THE DOCTOR 

MY first sensation, on waking next morning, 
was one of surprise that the ship was so 
steady on her keel. This passed in a 
flash, and the events of the previous evening 
began to come back to me rather more vividly 
than I could have wished. For a man of ma- 
ture years, holding the rank of Major in the 
British Army, with a D.S.O. ribbon on his 
chest, and a resolution of world-wide importance 
in his heart, it can't be denied that I had made 
as astounding ass of myself. As I went over 
the whole programme in detail I grew more and 
more disgusted. 

In the first place, I had taken a foolish risk 
in escaping from the hospital without leave. 
There would have been no difficulty in sending 
a message to Joy. The truth is, I wanted to 
go, and I jeopardised my future liberty in pan- 
dering to that desire. 

In the second place, I had actually set the 
ring to work in the full glare of a lighted restau- 
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rant. There was no excuse for this, either. It 
was the merest case of showing off. I had hoped, 
I suppose, to astonish Joy, but there I had failed. 
At any rate, if she had felt any astonishment 
she managed to conceal it in a most remarkable 
manner. 

In the third place, I had entrusted the ring 
to her hands with the full understanding that 
she was about to exert its magic on herself. I 
got cold feet as I thought of what the conse- 
quences might have been. What did I know 
of the hidden powers of the ring? It might be 
that, in the case of the opposite sex, they never 
reappeared at all! 

Here would have been a pretty state of things ! 
How could the poor girl have gone through life 
invisible to all but myself? Her father would 
have been justified in bringing an action for 
damages! There would have been, perhaps, a 
caiLse celebre. A splendid opportunity for the 
judge to get off his best witticisms on the sub- 
ject of a plaintiff who could be heard and not 
seen. Never again, I solemnly vowed, would I 
allow any person, male or female, high or low, 
to handle that ring. Rather would I find for 
it a last home in the depths of the sea, where, 
at the worst, it might emulate the example of 
Jonah, with a result even more peculiar. 
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Fourthly, I had behaved on my return to the 
hospital as foolishly as any subaltern of twenty 
summers. What on earth possessed me to yield 
to the deliberate fascinations of that fair-haired 
nurse I could not imagine. Mind you, there 
were plenty of extenuating circumstances. Let 
me set them out in my own self-defence: 

( A) . It was my first evening in Blighty. 

(B). I had dined off one olive and the best 
part of a bottle of champagne. 

( C ) . She had very fair hair. 

(D). She had blue eyes. 

(E). There is something particularly fetch- 
ing about a nurse's uniform. 

(F). We had met on the stairs. 

(G) . She had wanted to be kissed. Reason 
inexplicable, but there it is. 

(H). We had just escaped from a common 
danger, namely, the Matron. To escape front 
a common danger is always a bond of union. 

Those are the extenuating circumstances, but 
I do not expect any reader, who has been nicely 
brought up, to think them sufficient. They 
were not. I ought to have said, " Good-night, 
Nurse," and walked straight up to my room. 
True, she could have given me away. But would 
she? I don't know. What I did know, as I 
went, over the scene in those waking moments, 
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was that I should have to face the girl some 
time during the morning and that she would 
expect me to keep it up. Not that I had any 
particular objection to keeping it up, but Joy- 
had promised to come to tea, and Harriet would 
see Joy, and Joy would see Harriet, and that's 
how all these confoimded messes a chap gets 
himself into begin. 

As I shaved, I put such qualms resolutely be- 
hind me and concentrated on the great task that 
I had set myself. I had discovered in the street 
the previous evening that I was far from being 
at home with the ring. I gibbed at the thing. 
I was not getting full value for my money, so 
to speak. I must become completely expert. 
I must be able to disappear and appear, not only 
adroitly, but with a perfectly steady pulse. I 
must school myself to all sorts of experiences. 
I must do things that I had never dreamt of 
doing, at the same time being careful not to 
run any imnecessary risks. 

When I came to think of it, my experiment 
in the restaurant had its useful side. The time 
would come, and before very long, when I should 
find it necessary to disappear, not only in a 
lighted room, but with a crowd of people look- 
ing on. The time would come when I should 
have to compel the public, to say nothing of 
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the wily Hun, to doubt the evidence of their own 
senses. I might be cut at with swords; I might 
be shot at; I might be flung into deep water. 
I might have to fight for the possession of the 
very ring itself. 

For all these exciting eventualities I must be 
prepared. And where could one practise more 
safely, and yet to greater advantage, than in 
dear old cosy London? 

Fired with the majesty of my purpose, I put 
on my best tunic and went down to breakfast. 
Nurse Marrifield, to my relief, was nowhere in 
evidence. Having been on duty until a late 
hour last night, as I happened to know, she 
would doubtless be taking her time off this morn- 
ing. So much to the good. I fervently hoped 
she would still be taking it off when Joy came 
to tea in the afternoon. 

After breakfast most of us had to interview 
the doctor. I had decided on my plan of action. 
Instead of denying all knowledge of the story 
which must have been forwarded by the CO., 
I would hint at a slight hallucination, thus giv- 
ing old man iEsculapius the satisfaction of cur- 
ing me. If I persisted that I was quite normal 
I should never escape from the horrible place. 
On the other hand, if I craftily flattered him 
by allowing the supposed symptoms gradually 
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to disappear, I might be out in a week, or even 
less. 

"Well, Major," he opened, "and how are 
we this morning? " 

"We slept well. Doctor," said I. 

"Ah. That's good. Any dreams?" 

" Nothing to speak of. I think I did dream 
that I was playing you at golf, and you beat 
me by four up and three to play. You did 
some magnificent drives. Doctor, let me tell 
you." 

"Did I? Well, well, well! I have been in 
rather good form lately, I must admit. Do you 
play much. Major? " 

" Whenever I get the chance. If you could 
give me a round at your club some day I shall 
be very grateful." 

" Certainly, Major. We'll fix it up. Now 
tell me. You were a little obstinate yesterday, 
I fear. Tired with travelling, no doubt, and 
that always makes one peevish." 

" If I appeared peevish, Doctor, I apologise." 

" Not at all, not at all, not at all ! We make 
every allowance for nervous cases here. I was 
asking you, you may recollect, about a peculiar 
gift which you possessed." 

"Yes, yes. That's so. I remember, now I 
come to think of it, that I did talk some non 
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sense to my commanding officer. The voyage 
did me so much good, Doctor, that the whole 
thing passed out of my head. Had you not 
mentioned it, I doubt whether I should ever 
have thought of it again.'' 

" H'm," replied old iEsculapius; " you might, 
or you might not. I am going to make quite 
certain, before you leave us, that your nerves 
are as steady, and your imagination as normal, 
as my own." 

God forbid," thought I. 
You find the atmosphere of this hospital 
soothing, Major? " 

" In the extreme," I replied. 

" I am delighted to hear it. That is riy first 
aim — that there shall be nothing to ruffle the 
composure of any patient. That there shall be 
no excuse for one additional pulse-beat. All the 
staff are chosen by myself with that very object 
in view. You may have noticed the type of 
nurse we have here? " 

" One could scarcely help that. Doctor." 

" One. and all, they are selected for the tran- 
quillising quality of their temperaments. Some 
of them are women of great experience in the 
treatment of neurasthenic cases. Others, selected 
for their natural aptitude, are drawn from the 
best families in the kingdom. Take, for ex- 
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ample. Nurse Marrifield, in whose charge I 
placed you yesterday. You may not be aware 
of the fact, but she is the only daughter of the 
Marquis of Blennerhasset." 

" God bless my soul! " I exclaimed politely. 

" You may well say that," said the doctor, 
placing the tips of his fingers together, his head 
on one side, and smiling with unctuous self- 
esteem. " You may well say that. Major. I am 
no snob — Heaven forbid! — but it is not every 
hospital in London to which the Marquis of 
Blennerhasset would entrust his sweet, simple- 
minded child." 

" I take it, Doctor, that you have found her 
an apt pupil?" 

" Most apt. Her understanding of cases 
placed in her charge is almost uncanny. I have 
known officers who arrived more fretful and re- 
calcitrant than yourself. Major, within twenty- 
four hours to be following Nurse Marrifield 
about the house like pet lambs. It is no exag- 
geration to say that strong men, fresh from 
scenes of gore and slaughter, will feed out of 
her hand." 

" I should esteem it an honour. Doctor, should 
opportimity occur. Might I, in the meantime, 
ask one little favour?" 

" Name it. Major, name it." 
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" Might I have leave to go out for a couple 
of hours this morning? " 

" You feel yourself well enough? " 

" I certainly do." 

" You are, of course, famihar with London? '' 

" Perfectly, Doctor." 

" Then, so long as you return in time for limch 
at one o'clock, I shall have pleasure in granting 
you the necessary permit. You will, of course, 
comply with the regulation of taking no 
alcohol? " 

" Oh, by all means. Doctor." 

He scribbled on a brief chit, handed it to me, 
and bowed. Within ten seconds I was out of 
the consulting-room, and within two minutes I 
was out of the hospital. 



CHAPTER X 



PAINFUL SCENE IN A 'bUS 



I WALKED along for some little time, eon- 
tent to enjoy the roll of the traffic, the 
animated faces of the passers-by, and the 
shops, and the laughter, and the general hustle 
of dear old London. But I never lost sight of 
my set purpose, and presently, finding myself 
at Piccadilly Circus, I stepped aboard a 'bus. 
The inside of the 'bus was full, also the outside, 
but the conductress soon began to collect the 
fares, and left me standing on the platform. She 
was not a very amiable conductress. She was 
one of those young women who have taken ad- 
vantage of the shortage of labour to treat the 
public with an overbearing tyranny that no slave- 
driver in pre-war days could have exceeded. 

If the fares were not passed up sharply, or 
if any meek old lady was not sure of her exact 
destination, this official bully — for some of these 
girls are nothing less than bullies — ^would snap 
out a withering rebuke in her least musical tone. 

The 'bus, as I have said, was by no means 
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crowded; indeed, I was the sole passenger above 
the formally stipulated number; yet she con- 
stantly refused to allow anyone else to board 
the vehicle. Entreaties, anxious looks, tired 
faces, were quite lost on her. She was in the 
full enjoyment of her brief, and, let us hope, 
passing authority, and she was determined to 
give her vixenish spleen full play. 

Here was my chance. Choosing a moment 
when there was a little bustle of passengers get- 
ting out and getting in, I slipped on my ring, 
and remained, invisible, on the platform. The 
conductress presently mounted to the roof of 
the 'bus to collect fares. No sooner was she well 
out of the way than I rang the bell. The 'bus, 
of course, pulled up, and the voice of our en- 
chantress came from the roof: " Nah then, 
'urry up, cawn't yer? Git a move onl Dash 
me, wot a lot of blinkin' cripples ! " 

Nobody stirred, and presently came the angry 
* bang-bang ' of the bell, hammered from above. 
The 'bus steered out into the flood of the traffic 
of Regent Street. The driver patiently worked 
through his gears, and we had attained a nice 
speed of some twelve miles an hour when I again 
rang the bell. The 'bus slowed down, pulled 
into the pavement, and stopped. Still nobody 
stirred, and again the fair Charon leaned from 
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the roof to accelerate the movements of the sup- 
posedly departing guest. 

" Come on, ole stick-in-the-mud 1 This ain't 
a privit broom, mind! Yew'd oughter 'ave a 
moter of yer own, 'oldin' up all the blessed traflSc 
in the 'ole o' London! " 

The passengers looked from one to the other 
in blank surprise. They were quite sure that 
nobody inside the 'bus had sounded the bell. In 
that case, it must have been done from above. 
Why, then, did the conductress level her abusive 
remarks in a perpendicular instead of a hori- 
zontal direction? 

' Bang-bang ' went the angry signal, and 
again we were off. Just as we neared Jay's I 
pulled the bell a third time. Her passion was 
now quite beyond control. She came tearing 
down the stairs at a dangerous speed and thrust 
a heated face at the meek passengers. Near 
the door, as it happened, was an old gentleman 
with a long white beard, which attracted the at- 
tention of the Fury. 

" Oo rang that bell? " she demanded. 

No reply. 

^^ Oo rang that bell? ^' she repeated, this time 
fixing her beady eyes on the poor old gentleman. 

" Nobody here rang the bell," he replied, with 
grave courtesy. 
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" That's a lie! " screamed the vixen. " Think 
I cawn't trust me own ears? Wot did the 
bloomin' 'bus stop for if nobody rang the bell? 
I shouldn't wonder if yew did it yerself, yew 
old 'e-goatl" 

The white-bearded gentleman rose to his feet. 
" I did nothing of the sort," he retorted, " and 
I must ask you for your number." 

For some reason which I have never fully 
understood, nothing enrages a cabman, or a 
'bus-conductor, or any person of that class quite 
so surely and swiftly as to be asked for his num- 
ber. This girl had absorbed the peculiar sensi- 
tiveness of her profession on the point. Already 
half beside herself with temper, the old gentle- 
man's remark caused her to boil completely over. 

" My number? Yew want my number, do 
yer? I'll take yore nimiber dahn, and quick! " 
With this, heedless of the consequences, she 
seized hold of his white beard and gave it a sav- 
age jerk. 

You must understand that the 'bus had now 
turned the corner into Oxford Street and had 
pulled up in the usual place. There were a 
number of passengers waiting to board the 'bus, 
and several of those already on wished to get 
oflp. But the old gentleman, having uttered a 
shrill scream, proceeded to attack the conductress 
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with his umbrella; while she, gripping her tickets 
and bag of money in one hand, did her best to 
blacken his eye with the other. 

The people on the pavement, seeing what was 
going forward, crowded more densely romid the 
vehicle, and some officious idiot raised his voice 
and yelled ' Police ! ' This was getting a lit- 
tle too serious; I had no desire to see either the 
conductress or the white-bearded old martyr 
hauled off to the police-station. So I solved the 
problem very simply by giving three sharp tings 
to the bell. The driver, who knew nothing of 
what was going on inside, accepted the signal as 
meaning that the 'bus was full, engaged his gear, 
and away we went. 

But the trouble was not over, for the con- 
ductress turned to see who had had the audacity 
to ring the bell, as it were, under her very nose. 
This gave the old gentleman the opportunity 
he so badly needed, and he promptly fetched the 
girl a sounding thwack with his brolly. She 
turned upon him with a yell — ^but of the subse- 
quent events I have no knowledge. Giving the 
bell one final ting, I jumped off at the entrance 
to the Tube Station, mingled with the crowd 
at the booking-office, and slipped the ring once 
again into my pocket. 



CHAPTER XI 



THE RAT-HUNT 



I HAD no particular plan in my head when 
I took my place in the queue at the book- 
ing-oflSce. Even the Tube is interesting 
and homey after eighteen months in a strange 
land. It was too early to return to the hos- 
pital, and I wanted to see more people, and 
in greater variety, than I should find at the 
club. After the episode of the 'bus, moreover, 
it was perhaps advisable to cover up my tracks. 

Putting my hand into my pocket to find the 
necessary twopence for the ticket, I was con- 
siderably startled to discover another hand 
already there! I gripped it tightly, and turned 
to see a young fellow of some nineteen or twenty 
years of age. 

" Lemme go!" he squawked. 

" Not much," I replied. " Marlborough 
Street for you, my friend." 

The words were no sooner uttered than I was 
conscious of a sudden stinging pain in the fleshy 
part of my left leg. The little beast had pricked 
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me with his knife through my imiform. Under 
the shock of the surprise, I natually relaxed my 
grip on his hand a little. Like a flash he wriggled 
his way out of the queue and made for the open 
street. What was more, he had got the ring! 
Doubtless he saw me put it in my pocket, hav- 
ing been hanging about the station for some such 
chance. 

Quickly as he went, I was not very far behind 
him. He was a much smaller man than myself 
and better acquainted with the ^rt of dodging 
vehicles and pedestrians. My own exit from 
the station must have been very amateurish, for 
I bumped into an old gentleman, cannoned off 
him into a Special Constable, and laid them both 
flat. What happened to the old gentleman I 
know not, but the Special Constable, like a gal- 
lant fellow, scrambled to his feet and joined in 
the chase. 

The pickpocket had gone straight across the 
street, but his further progress was impeded by 
a mass of traffic. I saw him on an " island," 
sheltering himself as best he could behind the 
electric standard. He must have seen me com- 
ing, for, at the risk of his life, he left the island, 
and plunged amongst the vehicles. 

My greatest fear was that he would board a 
motor-bus or a taxi and thus elude me; but, 
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instead of that, he squirmed and wriggled 
through the labyrinth of vehicles, and, just as 
I gained the island he had quitted, I saw him 
on the opposite pavement. 

At this moment a hand grasped me tightly by 
the arm. I tried to shake it off, without losing 
sight of the pickpocket, but the person tightened 
his grip. 

" You come with me to Marlborough Street," 
said a voice in my ear. 

" Don't be a fooll " I retorted. " Can't you 
see I'm after that man on the opposite pave- 
ment? " 

" I don't care who you're after. I'm after 
you. You knocked me down, and another party, 
and you've got to come along to the station. 
You soldiers seem to think you can behave as 
you like when you come home! Too much 
swank, by a long sight I " 

All this time my thief was scurrying up Ox- 
ford Street as fast as he could go without at- 
tracting undue attention. Although he did not 
know it, he had the future of the human race 
in his pocket. If I died in the attempt, it was 
no more than my duty to do my utmost to re- 
cover the ring. I raised my left forearm to a 
horizontal position, and, without looking roimd, 
which would have necessitated taking my eyes 
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off the thief, I dug my elbow with considerable 
force into the stomach of the Special Constable. 

'' Ou! '' he belched, and relaxed his grip. 

That was all I wanted. There was no time 
to argue with the fellow. He was a good chap, 
but labouring under a misapprehension. Dart- 
ing under a horse's head, I escaped by a miracle 
three deaths from pulverisation, and found my- 
self on the same pavement as the thief. 

He saw me coming and took to his heels. I 
did the same. He passed a small side-street, 
probably thinking it too clear to afford suitable 
cover, and held on up Oxford Street. I heard 
a shout behind me, and guessed that the Special 
Constable had recovered his wind and was fol- 
lowing. It was not, by any means, a dignified 
position for an oflScer holding field rank in the 
British Army; but what could I do? Once lose 
sight of my thief and the ring was lost for 
ever. 

A man with a long pole, seeing me pursued, 
and probably taking me for one of those im- 
postors one reads about, tried to trip me up, 
but I skipped over the pole fairly nimbly and 

held on. We were now nearing Street, 

which is a fairly busy thoroughfare and leads to 
somewhat *slmnmy^ regions, if I may say so 
without offence to anybody. The pickpocket 
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hesitated, and I made sure he would swerve oflp 
and endeavour to lose me amidst the purlieus of 
Marylebone. Instead of that, he had a much 
brighter idea. Great are the uses of advertise- 
ment! He accepted the invitation of Mr. Self- 
ridge to visit his store. 

Popular as this well-known establishment has 
come to be, I doubt if two people ever entered 
it quite so eagerly as the thief and myself. He 
was across the threshold and well among the 
Fancy Goods before I entered. I caught sight 
of him as he left the Fancy Goods for the Boots 
and Shoes; missed him, for a moment, amongst 
the Scented Soap ; and got the clue again in the 
Books and Stationery. 

A lift was on the point of ascending. The 
girl, indeed, had clanged the gate; but he made 
an urgent sign, she opened again, he darted in, 
and the gate was re-closed. I arrived at the 
foot of the shaft just in time to see my prey be- 
ing wafted heavenwards. 

A quiet-looking gentleman standing by no- 
ticed my agitation. 

" Anything the matter, sir? " he asked. 

" Yes," I replied, panting for breath; '' there's 
a thief in that lift!** 

" Indeed? " he retorted, with maddening 
calm; " are you sure? " 
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It flashed across my mind that this gentleman 
was not a mere customer. His manner was so 
collected; it had, in short, an official air. All 
these big establishments keep private detectives 
on the premises, and I felt convinced that I had 
had the luck to stumble across one of them. But 
he was not employed in the interest of the public 
so much as in that of the firm. If I told him that 
the thief had stolen my ring, his sympathy might, 
to some degree, evaporate. 

"Sure!'' I repeated. "Of course I'm sure! 
I saw him take the goods ! " 

" Right," said the quiet man; " we'll nab him. 
Don't you fret, sir. You just go to the main 
staircase and see that he doesn't come down that 
way. I'll wait here until the lift descends and 
find out from the attendant which floor he landed 
at." 

" Then you are a detective? " 

The quiet man winked, laid a finger on his 
^ips, and indicated the direction of the main 
staircase by a jerk of the thirnib. I hurried off 
and stationed myself as I had been told. The 
scheme seemed good enough on the face of it, 
and yet there was a flaw in it. Why should the 
thief descend either hy the main staircase or in 
the lift by which he had ascended? I don't pre- 
tend to know my way very well about Self ridge's. 
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but I had sense enough to realise that there is 
more than one lift and more than one staircase. 
Why had the quiet man been so confident? 

Deserting my post for the moment, I darted 
through the Hosiery and came in sight of the 
lift I had just left. Sure enough, the quiet man 
was quietly waiting. The lift appeared in sight, 
came to a halt, and the gate was pushed open. 
My thief stepped out; and I waited to see the 
quiet man fling himself upon his prey and bear 
him to the ground. 

But nothing of the sort happened ! The pick- 
pocket gave a quick glance round the store, 
stepped up to the quiet man, thrust something 
into his hand, and strolled away. The quiet man 
stepped into the lift, the gate clanged, and away 
went my ring again with the confederate ! 

What was I to do? There was no time to 
think. I dashed forward, and the young woman 
in charge of the lift caught my eye. Remem- 
bering, I suppose, that she had left me behind 
on the previous journey, to my great joy she 
stopped the lift and descended again. 

The pickpocket saw what had happened and 
came quickly across the floor of the department 
and tried to hustle me. I saw his intention 
clearly enough. He wanted to create a scene, 
get a crowd round, and so enable his colleague 
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to escape with the ring. This was not good 
enough. I put my hand on his chest, gave him 
a violent push, and sprang into the lift. The 
girl closed the gate. The pickpocket quickly 
recovered his balance, rushed up to the gate, and 
demanded admittance. 

" That man assaulted me! " he cried. " I'm 
going to have the law on him ! " 

But here he was reckoning without the at- 
tendant, who had her own opinion of him. 

" Well," she said calmly, " you can just wait 
until I come down. I took you up two minutes 
ago, and when we got to the top you changed 
your mind and came down again. I'm not here 
to give free joy-rides to fellows of your stamp 
as ought to be in khaki." 

"I shall report youl" threatened the pick- 
pocket, with a very ugly look. 

"Report away! coimtered the girl, "and 
don't forget to go and report yourself at Scot- 
land Yard. That's where you're wanted. 
Conchy!" 

With this parting thrust, she started the lift 
and up we went. I was now at close quarters 
with the man who actually had the ring in his 
possession. 

The lift was very full and there were several 
people between us. Most of the passengers. 
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moreover, were ladies, and I was anxious to avoid 
frightening them, which I should certainly have 
done had I made a sudden plunge across the lift 
at the miscreant. There would have been shrieks 
and hysterics, and the lift-girl might have lost 
her head and dropped us all to the bottom with 
a sickening thud. 

"First floor!" called the attendant. 

Two ladies got out, and three people got in, 
and away we went again. 

" Second floor! " called the attendant. 

A curate got out, followed by his wife and 
two children. Two flappers and a centenarian 
got in. Up we went. 

" Third floor ! " called the attendant. " Fourth 
^Fifth— Sixth!" 

At the sixth floor the only members of the 
ascending party left were myself and the wretch. 
He was coolly picking his teeth and watching 
me out of the corner of his eye. 

"You two gentlemen going any higher?" 
asked the attendant. 

I nodded. 

" There's only the roof now." 

" All right," said I, " that's good enough for 
me." And I gave a meaning look at the rogue. 

" Top," said the attendant, and opened the 
gate. 
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The miscreant never stirred. The attendant 
looked at me very sharply. 

" Top ! " she repeated. " Didn't you say you 
wanted the top, sir? " 

"Yes/' I replied "and so does this gentle- 



man." 



" I've changed my mind," said the rascal, 
" I'm going down again." 

" Why," complained the attendant, " that's 
what the other one did 1 What's the matter with 
everybody this morning? " 

" It's a trick I " cried I. " Don't you take him 
down, my dear. You land him here and I'll deal 
with him for you." 

" I don't know what you're talking about," cut 
in the knave. " I suppose I can change my mind 
if I like?" 

" You can go where you like if you choose to 
hand over to me what the other man handed to 
you. That's all I want. Come, my friend, the 
game's up." 

The lift-bell was ringing impatiently, and the 
attendant, though rather frightened, pointed out 
that she must descend at once or else there would 
be trouble. I had just turned to speak to her, 
when the viUain gave a sudden bound which 
landed him clear of the lift. I was after him like 
lightning, and was just in time to see his legs 
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disappear up the staircase that leads to the roof. 

At all costs, he must not have time to descend 
by the emergency ladder. I went up those stairs 
four or five at a time, and saw my miscreant run- 
ning round the edge of the flat roof, just inside 
the parapet, looking for the fire-escape. I 
headed him off, and then we stood quite still for a 
moment, panting, and eyeing each other. 

Selfridge's, as you may have observed, is far 
higher than the rather old-fashioned houses ad- 
joining it. On two sides it is bounded by streets. 
On the other two sides there is a sheer drop to 
the neighbouring roofs — unless you go down the 
ladder. My miscreant was not as familiar with 
his ground as he should have been; as it turned 
out, I had seen the fire-escape the tenth part of 
a second before he had. 

I took a pace nearer to him; he retreated. I 
took another pace; he again retreated. My 
object was to drive him into a recessed part of 
the parapet, from which there could be no escape. 
He was afraid to look round; he knew that I 
would have been on him like a panther. One 
more pace forward I went, and now he was fairly 
cornered in the recess. 

" Well," said I again, " the game's up. Hand 
me over the ring and I'll be as good as my word. 
You shall go scot free." 
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Evidently he mistook my leniency for irresolu- 
tion. He thrust his hand into his pockets and 
leaned up against the parapet, one foot crossed 
over the other. 

" You're making a big mistake," he replied. 
" I haven't got your ring." 

" Then where is it? I distinctly saw the other 
man hand it to you." 

"Did you?" The fellow laughed insolently. 
"That was bluff, old chap. Hte pretended to 
hand it to me just to put you off the scent. 
Don't you know that old trick? You must be a 
green one ! " 

This was rather a staggerer. The story 
sounded plausible enough, but how could I be 
sure? Whilst I was wondering what to do I 
heard a murmur of voices behind me. Turning 
my head quickly, I saw a group of men, headed 
by a Special Constable and a policeman. 

" Stand back! " I shouted; for the last thing I 
wanted was any interference from the authori- 
ties, for reasons which I have already explained. 
"Keep your distance! I've got him all 
right!" 

My manner must have had something authori- 
tative about it, for they all came to a dead halt. 
The incident of their arrival and my instructions 
had taken, I suppose, about a second. Judge of 
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my utter amazement, then, on finding, when I 
turned again to my miscreant, that he had dis- 
appeared! 

Where in the world had the fellow gone ? Over 
the parapet? Impossible! There had not been 
time. Besides, he would have fallen and been 
dashed to pieces. 

I went a step further into the recess, meaning 
to glance over the parapet. And then something 
pulled me up short. It was the sound of a 
stealthy footstep, not behind me, but between 
me and the parapet, where there was nothing! 

In an instant I divined the situation. When 
the man thrust his hands into his pockets he had 
done so to assure himself that the ring was still 
there. In his nervousness, as may easily hap- 
pen, he had slipped the ring over one finger, and 
the magic had held good. He was still there, hut 
invisible! 

He must have noticed the momentary look of 
utter bewilderment on my face and chosen that 
moment for his assault. The next thing I knew 
was a terrific blow in the jaw, the sound of heavy 
breathing, and a scuppering of feet. Throwing 
out both my arms as widely as I could, just as 
one used to do in the old nursery game of * Blind 
Man's Bluff,' I felt the edge of his coat. I 
gripped it firmly, but it yielded, and the scupper- 
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ing feet went along the edge of the roof towards 
the fire-escape. 

I dashed in pursuit, and great must have been 
the astonishment of the little group at the back 
when they saw me, after producing a coat from 
space — for. of course the garment became visible 
when it left the invisible wearer — running like 
mad along the roof in pursuit of nothing! 

But I was not stopping to think of that. I 
wanted my ring; that was all that mattered for 
the moment. I could still hear the feet ahead of 
me ; but he must have been quite close to the fire- 
escape when a strange thing happened. There 
was a tinkle of metal on the cement floor of the 
roof, and the miscreant, at the same instant, reap- 
peared. He had found the ladder and was just 
going oyer the edge. 

" Down! " I yelled. " Down by the lift, and 
catch him in the street! Surround the building! " 

They all obeyed like a flock of sheep. For my 
own part, I didn't care twopence whether they 
caught the fellow or not so long as I recovered 
my ring. I searched about feverishly, but could 
not find a trace of it. Had it bounced from the 
edge? Impossible, for the parapet was too high. 
Had it rolled down some gutter? In that case 
I might say good-bye to it for ever. The idea 
was maddening, and I went down on my hands 
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and knees and explored every inch of that part 
of the roof. I was still searching when there 
came footsteps from the main building. Look- 
ing round, I saw that infernal Special Constable, 
with no less than three members of the regular 
police! 

"There he is!" ejaculated the Special, now 
very excited. " Don't let him escape! Surround 
him! He's very dangerous! " 

I gave myself up for lost. Good-bye to the 
ring for ever! Good-bye to my grand scheme 
for the salvation of humanity! Good-bye, per- 
haps, even to my career in the Army! 

The Special and the other three men had 
formed themselves into a semi-circle, and were 
cautiously approaching. One of the constables, 
a strapping fellow as tall as myself, and a good 
deal heavier, had drawn his truncheon. There 
was nothing to do but stand up and sur- 
render. 

And at that instant I saw the ring! There it 
lay, where I might have seen it ten minutes be- 
fore, with the lovely sard blazing away like one 
o'clock in the morning sunshine! I snatched 
it up and shoved it on my finger. The look of 
amazement on the faces of the four men was so 
comical that I burst out laughing. This was 
almost my undoing, for the policemen, with that 
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stolid devotion to duty of the London Police, 
actually tried to arrest the Laugh! 

The big fellow with the truncheon began 
slashing about him in all directions, and as nearly 
as possible caught me a blow upon the head that 
would have stretched me senseless, visible or 
invisible. 

But I Just dodged it, slipped between them, 
made for the stairs, found myself in the refresh- 
ment room, jumped into a descending lift, 
mingled with the crowd on the ground floor, and 
was careful not to remove the ring until I had 
passed through the cordon of police surrounding 
the building. 

Ten minutes later I strolled into my club. I 
entered the smoking-room and, calling a waiter, 
ordered a large whisky-and-soda, which I badly 
needed, promise or no promise. 

" Sorry, sir," said the waiter, " but it wants 
ten minutes to twelve yet." 

My hat! What a war! 



CHAPTER XII 



JOY AND HABRIET 



I THINK I mentioned, in a previous chapter, 
a slight anxiety that Joy and Nurse Marri- 
field should not become acquainted. Of 
course, I had nothing in particular to hide, but 
I like to be cautious in these matters. I have had 
so many troubles poured into my sympathetic 
ears. 

Happening, therefore, to run across Nurse 
Marrifield in the hall after lunch that day, I 
stopped her, smiled, and asked her if she would 
increase my deep sense of gratitude by getting 
to know from the Matron whether it would be 
possible for me to have the loan of a private 
room for about an hour that afternoon. Harriet 
looked dubious. 

" I must tell you," she said, " that this is a very 
unusual request." 

" I feel it," I answered. " But the occasion is 
also somewhat unusual." 

," Had I better know why? " asked Harriet 
meekly. 

135 
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" Well, I'll tell you. There's a lady coming 
to see me." 






How very unusual ! " mocked Harriet. 
Ple^^e don't be sharp. I'm a man of ripe 
years, Miss Marrifield, and I don't think I ought 
to be treated quite like a subaltern." 

" You didn't seem to mind last night," mur- 
mured Harriet, studying the tesselations. 

" That was quite different, as you must see," 
I blurted out. 

" Oh, of course. Last night you were merely 
amusing yourself; to-day you are in earnest." 

" I wouldn't put it quite like that." 

" But I have! It seems to me the very'way to 
put it. I am nobody; I may be kissed on the 
stairs like a housemaid. The lady who is coming 
to tea with you to-day must be received in a 
private room. That sounds very much as though 
you were in earnest." 

" Please don't go so fast. You make all sorts 
of insinuations, and then you gallop ahead before 
I can defend myself. Let me make it clear, here 
and now, that I never kiss housemaids." 

" I'm awfuUj flattered, Major. It was aw- 
fully kind of you to kiss me. Even on the 
stairs." 

" I wish you wouldn't keep drag^ng in those 
beastly stairs. What does it matter if it was on 
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the stairs, or in the hall, or in the writing-room, 
or where it was ? " 

" I don't quite follow. Major. Do you pro- 
pose to receive your friend who is coining to-day 
on the stairs ? " 

" No, I do not! I have a very great esteem 
for this lady, and " 

" You have no esteem for me? I quite under- 
stand.' ' 

" I never said I had no esteem for you. I 
have a very great esteem for you. I think you're 
a very charming gu-1, with an unfortunate and 
rather catty knack of trying to put a man in the 
wrong." 

"And I think you're a very charming man, 
Major, with an unfortunate knack of kissing 
every girl you meet." 

" That is an outrageous thing to say I It's 
unpardonable! There's no shadow of excuse 
for it!" 

" Oh, isn't there? Think of your conduct 
since you entered this hospital! " 

"Well, what about it? Have I kissed every 
girl in the hospital ? " 

" How do I know? I have only seen you with 



one. 



I only know one.' 
" And that one you kissed, so there you are! 



» 
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" That was a verbal trap. You laid a deliber- 
ate trap for me. In view of my condition, I 
don*t think that was very sporting.*' 

" What condition? " Nurse Mamfield wrin- 
kled her brows. 

" The condition of my nerves." 

" Poor man! Are they so very upset? " 

"Very. I am in a highly tremulous condi- 
tion. I must not be thwarted, or teased, or 
snapped at by young women with fair hair un- 
derneath snow-white caps. It isn't right! You, 
as a nurse, ought to know better! " 

" I had no idea you were in such a weak state! 
I'll tell the Doctor." / 

" You'll do nothing of the sort! What I said 
was for your private ear alone. I took you into 
my confidence, and I expect you to respect that 
confidence." 

" But it is my duty to report to the Doctor on 
the daily condition of my patients." 

" I saw the Doctor this morning. He said I 
was much better." 

" That was this morning. The question is, 
how will you be this afternoon? I don't at all 
like my patients being shut up with ladies in pri- 
vate rooms. Nothing is worse for weak nerves. 
It's as bad as strong tea." 

" Then you refuse to do your best to get me 
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a private room? I may tell you that the lady 
who is coming is a very old friend." 

" Ahl Why didn't you say so before, Major? 
That alters the case entirely. I will give instruc- 
tions that she is to be shown into the small draw- 
ing-room on the first floor. I shall not be on duty 
myself, but it wiU be quite all right." 

This was splendid hearing and cleared away 
all the difficulties. I smoked a pipe in the bil- 
liard-room, played a hundred up with a flying- 
man, and then went upstairs to the small draw- 
ing-room. 

Joy arrived at four precisely. She looked per- 
fectly adorable. She had a fur thing round her 
neck and one of those small round fur hats. I 
do like girls in small hats when they have the 
right kind of face for them. This was just the 
sort of face that Joy had. I told her so emphati- 
cally, and then went nearer to examine it more 
closely. In point of fact, I examined it very 
closely. I examined it feature by feature, and 
set the seal of my approval in the places which 
seemed most suitable. 

I was just setting the final seal — final for the 
time being — on a certain dimple on the left of 
her chin, which I have often dreamed about in 
the field, when, without a word of warning, the 
door opened, and Niu-se Marrifield walked in. 
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Joy and I instinctively leapt apart, and I 
daresay we betrayed some confusion — one would, 
you know. Joy blushed rather furiously, and I 
frowned pretty heavily and glared at the in- 
truder. 

Nurse Marrifield was perfectly calm. Indeed, 
I never saw anyone calmer. 

" I am sorry to disturb you. Major," she said. 
** But I have to take your temperature." 
Whereupon she produced a clinical thermometer, 
gave it a sharp jerk, held it to the light, and then 
advanced towards me. 

" My temperature? At this time in the after- 
noon? " 

" Yes," said Nurse Marrifield, " this is the very 
time." 

" But why? I never heard of a man who was 
not in bed having his temperature taken at four 
in the afternoon I" 

" Yours is an exceptional case. Major. Your 
nerves are in a very tremulous condition. Kindly 
open your mouth." 

There was no arguing the point. After all, 
she had been put in charge of me by the Doctor. 
I thought it better to submit and get it over. I 
opened my mouth, therefore, and she shoved the 
beastly thing under my tongue and told me to 
be careful not to bite it. 
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This was a pleasant situation! Not only is 
one very helpless with a clinical thermometer in 
one's mouth, but I defy any man to look digni- 
fied under such conditions. You simply can*t 
do it. Even Kitchener could not have done it. 
And my moustache is not nearly as long as 
Kitchener's. For the purpose of camouflaging 
clinical thermometers, you may leave it out of 
the reckoning. So there I stood, quite dumb, 
while the girls had a good look at each other. 

Their methods of doing this varied. Nurse 
Marrifield, who was on her own ground and quite 
at home, looked point-blank at Joy, scrutinising 
her from head to feet; but Joy, who had been at 
a disadvantage from the outset, studied Nurse 
Marrifield in the mirror over the mantelpiece. 

"A pleasant day," said Nurse Marrifield to 
the reflection in the mirror. 

"Quite," answered Joy, without turning. 

" London is very full, is it not? " 

" Much too full," said Joy. 

" You prefer quiet? " 

" Infinitely." 

" I can quite understand that." 

The minute having now passed, the nurse ap- 
proached me and withdrew the thermometer. 
Holding it once again to the light, she examined 
it with interest. 
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" As I expected, Major, your temperature has 
gone up." 

" Gone up? Since when? This is the first 
time it has been taken I " 

" I know that," retorted Nurse Marrifield, 
not in the least abashed. " It has gone up since 
the last time it was normal." 
What is it now? " 

Between ninety-nine and a hundred. You 
must be careful. Major. If it goes over the 
hundred we shall have to send you to bed." 

" With bread and water for my supper? " I 
asked sarcastically. 

" Or biscuits and milk." 
With anything to follow? " I stormed. 
No, Major. You would not be allowed on 
the stairs." And with that she did her linnet act 
out of the room and gently closed the door be- 
hind her. 

" I'm awfully sorry," I said to Joy, in a tone 
that indicated the wisdom of pooh-poohing the 
whole matter* 

" Sorry? " repeated Joy sweetly. " Why 
should you be sorry? It's quite the usual thing, 
isn't it, for a nurse to take a patient's tempera- 
ture?" 

" Oh, yes, quite. But I thought you might 
think her manner a little offensive." 
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" Was it? I didn't take much notice of her* 
She struck me as being rather common." 

" Common? I don't know about that. Her 
father is the Marquis of Blennerhasset." 

" Indeed? Nice of her to tell you that." 

" She didn't tell me. The Doctor did." 

" Was it necessary for you to discuss her with 
the Doctor?" 

" Not exactly necessary. But you know how 
these things crop up," 

" Yes, I suppose they do, when men get 
together. Are there many nurses in this hospi- 
tal from the Beauty Chorus ? " 

" I don't think there are any. And, to be quite 
fair to Harriet " 

" Harriet? " repeated Joy, in a particularly 
mellifluous tone. 

" Oh, that's just a silly joke." 

" Between you and the Doctor? " 

" No, I don't joke with the Doctor. He's far 
too serious. Sit down and I'll tell you all about 
him." 

" Between you and whom, then? " 

"Between me and the devil!" I rasped, los- 
ing my patience. 

" I see. The ' devil ' being Harriet and myself 
the deep sea, I suppose? " 

" You're making much too much fuss out of 



i 
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nothing, my child. When I came in last night, 
I happened to meet her on the stairs " 

" Oh, yes, she said something about stairs, 
now I come to think of it; in a very meaning 
tone, moreover. You were not to be allowed on 
the stairs, wasn't that it? So glad you're not 
dull in this hospital, Aubrey." 

" Look here, Joy. This ironical tone of yours 
is quite im justified, and I simply will not have it. 
I don't care twopence for any other girl in the 
world but you, and you know it. I thought we 
had decided all that last night." 

" Yes, but last night is not this morning. 
Feelings can rapidly change." 

" Do you mean that your feelings towards me 
have changed? " 

" I don't know. I hope not. But they may 
have. One can never tell." 

" But one can tell when one possesses a magic 
ring. Let me put on the ring, and then this 
whole rotten misunderstanding will be cleared 
up. 

" You are at perfect liberty to put on the ring 
if you like. After all, it's your risk," 

"My risk?" 

^* Yes. Ignorance is sometimes bliss." 

*' I'm quite ready to chance that," I assured 
her, and therewith slipped on the ring. 
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Joy regarded me for a full minute without 
speaking. 

Well? " I asked, rather anxiously. 
It may be only the light," said Joy. 
Only the light? What on earth do you 






mean; 



?" 



I*m sorry, Aubrey, but you're a little 
indistinct/* 

" Indistinct ? Good heavens ! Does that mean 
that your love is waning? " 

" I don't know. But I think we agreed last 
night that the ring had no power over the eyes 
of true love? " 

"We did! And it hasn't! For God's sake, 
don't say it has ! " 

" All I say is," repeated Joy, " that you're a 
little indistinct. But don't worry, old boy. The 
outline is still practically perfect." 

" Outline? Damn the outline! You can't be 
in love with an outline ! " With that I rushed 
to the window and let the blind right up. I was 
in the act of tearing the curtains to the ex- 
tremest limits of the pole, when Nurse Mar- 
rifield again entered. She had a tray in her 
hands. 

" I brought the tea myself. Major, as the 
maids are all engaged for the moment. Is there 
anything the matter with the curtains? " 
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" Not much ; we only thought it was a little 
dark in here/' 

"Dark? Oh, I don't think so. Shall I switch 
on the light? " 

" No, don't do that. Thanks very much for 
bringing up the tea." 

" Not at all. Just ring if you want anything." 
And she tripped out. 

No sooner was the door closed again than I 
turned to Joy. 

" My darling child," I beseeched, " how am I 



now? 

it 



?»' 



Just the same," returned Joy. " But the odd 
thing is that the nurse seemed to see you quite 
clearly I '' 



CHAPTER XIII 



WHAT I TOLD JOY IN THE TWILIGHT 



N 



URSE? Saw me clearly? Did she? 
How d^ou know? " 

" Don't be flustered, my dear. She 
must have seen you clearly, because she asked 
you what was the matter with the curtains." 

" Oh, that's nothing! I'm not sure I didn't 
slip off the ring before I went to the window." 

"And you used to be so truthful, Aubrey! " 

" I'm still truthful! I won't lie! I won't be 
badgered into sacrificing my self-respect! I was 
wearing the ring when she came in, and if she 
saw me quite clearly, as you say she did, it's 
simply because the wretched girl has chosen to 
fall in love with me! Can I help that? Hang 
it all, Joy, I don't want to be a prig, but you 
did!" 

" Only in the most gradual manner. Not until 
you had been making love to me for about three 
years." 

" Rubbish! " I cried. " You gave me the glad 
eye the first time we ever met! " 

147 
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Joy rose. She looked very stately, and mad- 
deningly beautiful. Neither of us had touched 
the tea. 

" Good-bye," she said. 

I sprang to the door and put my back against 
it. " Only over my dead body! '* 

" My dear Aubrey, you surely don't imagine 
that I would stay for one minute in a room with 
a man who positively revelled in an orgy of vul- 
garity, do you ? " 

" I'm not revelling in anything of the sort, 
least of all this stupid quarrel. I take back 
^glad eye,' and substitute * engaging smile/ 
Will that do?" 

" I don't admit that I even gave you an 
engaging smile until I had known you six 
months." 

" You may not have meant it to be engaging, 
but it was. You couldn't help it. All your 
smiles are engaging. Everything you do is en- 
gaging. You're being tremendously engaging at 
this moment. You're the sort of person that 
engagingness simply oozes out of! " 

" Will you kindly stop talking nonsense and 
let me pass ? " 

" I am not talking nonsense and I will not let 
you pass. I have been looking forward to this 
tea-party for the last eighteen months " 
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" That's what you said about the dinner/' 

" Well ? It was equally true. I looked for- 
ward for eighteen months to lunch, dinner, and 
tea with you every day. I should like to have 
breakfast with you as well, but I suppose that 
must wait." 

Joy, as though plunged in sudden thought, 
went to the tea-table and began to pour out the 
tea. 

I was naturally delighted, but, being some- 
thing of a strategist, I did not take her submis- 
sion for granted, but kept between her and the 
door. 

She poured out two cups, and remembered 
that I took one lump of sugar and a quarter. 
That is the wonderful thing about women. One 
moment they want to rush away from you in a 
fury, and the next they show some sweet and 
tender little memory. 

We took om* tea in silence, but suddenly Joy 
amazed me by coming quite close and putting 
her arms round my neck. 

" Don't speak out loud," she whispered. 

" Why not? " I whispered back 

" Because that horrid girl is sure to be listen- 
ing outside." 

" Oh, I don't think so. After all, she's " 

" I know. The daughter of the Marquis of 
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Something-Hatchet. That doesn't make a 
ha'porth of difference when there's a man in the 
case. Listen! I want you to tell me some- 
thing." 

" I'll tell you anything in the world, you 
darling." 

Will you? " 
I will." 

" Swear? " 

" I swear. Except, of course, any military 
secret." 

^' I thought there'd be an * except.' " 

^' Well, my beloved, you surely wouldn't ask 
me to break my oath." 

" No, I wouldn't. But in this case I don't 
think there's been an oath." 

" Then I'll certainly tell you." 

She laid both her little hands upon my 
shoulders, and looked up at me in the gathering 
twilight. If women only knew how hard it is 
for men to refuse them anything when they do 
that! 

"What are you going to do, Aubrey, with 
that horrid ring?" 

Now here was a pretty fix for a man to be in ! 
I was up against that wretched intuition busi- 
ness. She had divined that the ring was not in 
my possession for nothing. And it was true that 
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I had taken no oath about it, so I should have 
to tell her, or else be stamped for ever in her eyes 
as a liar. 

I could easily have quibbled with myself. I 
might easily have convinced myself that my plan 
was a military secret. But would that be honest? 
Would it be fair to put her off like that, the girl 
I hoped to make my wife? We men are bound 
to think diflferently about women since this war. 
It used to be the correct thing to keep them in 
the dark when there was danger about, or sor- 
row, or any sort of trouble in which they were 
not directly concerned. But that is all passed. 
They have shown that they can bear their share 
of responsibility and anxiety, and they have 
shown, above all, that they can keep their own 
counsel. At least, some of them have, the better 
sort; and Joy was the best of all in my eyes. 

She was waiting. I could almost feel the tense 
beating of her heart. 

" Tell me," she murmured; " I can stand it." 

" I will tell you, but I hadn't meant to. I am 
going to try and turn this amazing gift to a 
splendid use. I am going to try to take advan- 
tage of its powers to strike a blow for 
Humanity." 

"Aubrey! You must be mad ! It would mean 
certain death ! " 
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" I don't think so. Besides, if it did, would 
you tell me not to do it? Think what it means — 
one life for thousands and thousands! One life 
to wreak the vengeance of all the women and 
poor little children who have suffered at the 
hands of that fiend! If I don't do it, my dear, 
it may never be done. It may be impossible. 
He may escape." 

" He mustn't escape," said Joy, her little teeth 
set. 

" Certainly he mustn't escape, and so I'm go- 
ing to have a shot at it. No man in the world 
has ever had such a glorious chance. If I shirked 
it, I should be a cur. If it costs me my life, I 
think you will be a little bit proud. If I 'get 
away with it,' as the Americans say, and come 
back to you with the deed to my credit, I think 
we shall have fairly earned our bit of happiness. 
What do you say ? " 

She couldn't say anything, for her face was 
pressed tightly against my breast and she was 
crying. I took good care of her until the little 
storm was ended; it was rather nice to do that. 
Then she went to the mirror with her vanity- 
bag, and made pretty play with a handkerchief 
and powder-puff. Women should be grateful 
to the person who invented powder-puffs. They 
are cheaper than whiskies-and-sodas, or even 
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cigarettes, and seem to have quite as good an 
eflfect. 

When we opened the door — ^which we did, 
though not by design, rather suddenly — ^there 
was nobody there. 

I wasn't surprised. I somehow knew that old 
Harriet wouldn't stoop to that. As for Joy, 
bless her heart, she had entirely forgotten her. 



CHAPTER XIV 



I APPEAB ON THE STAGE 



TWO days after Joy came to tea that con- 
founded ring got me into a worse scrape 
than any I had yet run up against. I will 
tell you exactly how it happened, and then if 
anybody who reads this yarn has thought of 
going to Palestine to look for a similar article 
he may change his plans. 

The thing has extraordinary drawbacks ; I am 
not sure in my own mind that that rascally old 
priest didn't laugh at me in his sleeve for ridding 
him of a dangerous encumbrance. 

It was a wet morning and I was considerably 
bored. I had seen the Doctor, and there was evi- 
dently no getting out of the hospital until the 
full week had run its course. I mooned across 
the hall, and was making for the writing-room 
when I ran into Harriet. 

" What's the matter? " said she. 

" Oh, nothing much. I was just wondering 
how to kill the day." ( I may mention that Joy 
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was out of town for thirty-six hours, paying a 
duty visit to some superfluous sick aunt.) 

" Do you care about the theatre? " 

" Sometimes. Not often.'* 

" There are lots of tickets, you know, in the 
office.'' 

" Tickets? Tickets for theatres? " 

" Yes; didn't you know? The theatre people 
often send them to the hospitals. I don't know 
if there's anything particularly good in just 
now." 

" Thanks very much. I may as well see what 
they've got." 

I went along to the office, and the orderly on 
duty looked through his collection. 

" Nothing very much here, sir. All the best 
have gone. There's only plays left." 

" What d'you mean — only plays left? That's 
what they usually have in theatres, isn't it? " 

" Oh, no, sir. All the best theatres have given 
up having plays since the war. These revues are 
all the thing; there's a rush on them, and so we 
don't get the seats." 

" I don't know that I am particularly keen on 



a revue." 



cc 



Oh, well, sir, if you can stand a play I can 
fix you up. There's a box for this afternoon at 
the Harlequin Theatre." 
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" A box? Rather a pity to waste a box on one 
person, isn't it? " 

" You needn't worry about that, sir. Not one 
of the other oflScers will use it if you don't. I Ve 
given up trying to work this sort of stuff on 'em." 

" What's the play called? " 

The orderly consulted a daily paper and read 
out the title. It certaianly did not sound fright- 
fully alluring, but I thought I might as well 
have a look at the show and take my chance. 

Rather to my dismay, I found that the box was 
almost on the stage. I suppose it was what they 
call a stage box. That is to say, one seems to be 
half on the stage and half in the audience. To a 
naturally shy man this was rather embarrassing, 
for, although the audience can't see you if you sit 
well in the comer, the actors and actresses direct 
most of their dialogue at you — especially, if one 
may say so, the latter. However, there it was. 

I do not remember exactly what the play was 
about, but it was one of those things with very 
few people in it, and these few do very little and 
say a great deal. There would be a long scene 
between two characters, and then another long 
scene between two more characters, and then the 
first two would come back and go through the 
whole thing in detail, as though they had never 
discussed it ten minutes earlier. Not being a 
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particularly intellectual sort of chap, as I said at 
the outset, that kind of play bores me stiff. 

Long before the first act was over I saw that 
the orderly was right in his judgment. A revue 
would have interested me far more. However, 
the theatre was warm, and I had had a good 
lunch, and the box was very comfortable. In 
diort, I dozed a little. 

It must have been about the middle of the 
second act when I awoke. The two principal 
characters were on the stage, talking to each 
pther in a most earnest manner, as though they 
had never had an opportunity to discuss their 
affairs for the last five years. A curious feeling 
of unreality seized me. I peeped round the edge 
of the box at the audience, and could see noth- 
ing but rows of pale, still faces. Nobody was 
laughing, or crying, or doing anything. They 
just sat there and listened to the endless stream 
of conversation on the stage. How long had this 
been going on? Perhaps the afternoon show 
was over, and I had slept through the entire in- 
terval, and this was the evening performance. I 
felt, somehow, that it would not have made any 
diflference. I felt those two people would go on 
talking, talking, talking, and the audience would 
go on listening, listening, listening, until the 
crack of doom. 
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Presently an idea seized me — an idea which I 
now see was quite insane, but which, at the 
moment, seemed perfectly reasonable. Why 
should I not vary the monotony by joining those 
two ardent conversationalists on the stage ? Not, 
of course, as a third person in the play, but 
wrapped in a cloak of invisibility? I took the 
ring from my pocket and slipped it on. That 
was simple enough. The audience could not tell 
whether I had left the box or not, and I gathered 
that the performers would be rather relieved 
than otherwise to be rid of a somnolent, imintel- 
lectual soldier-man. 

The next step was almost as easy. I put one 
leg over the edge of the box; planted my foot 
firmly on the stage; a little spring — and the 
thing was done ! For the first time in my life I 
was walking the boards of a London theatre. 

I began my explorations by studying the 
fellows behind the scenes. I was astonished to 
see such a number of them. There must have 
been three times as many people employed behind 
the scenes as were taking part in the play. One 
man sat on a high perch over the prompter's 
head reading an evening paper. He had a 
square box in front of him rather like a magic 
lantern. His job, apparently, was to switch the 
limelight on and off as required. Immediately 
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opposite him, on another pereh, sat his double, 
also reading an evening paper. The flow of 
dialogue on the stage did not disturb them in the 
least. I never saw two men less concerned over 
their job. 

Then there was a young fellow, evidently the 
prompter, talking to a woman of ample propor- 
tions, whom I took to be a dresser. They talked 
in a steady undertone, punctuated now and then 
by little sniggers, but the actor and actress on 
the Chesterfield did not seem to mind. I think 
one might have let oflF a machine-gun without 
putting a stop to that amazing flow of intel- 
lectuality. 

Other men came and went behind the scenes. 
One could see them through doors that stood 
ajar and joins in the scenery. There was an air 
of placidity about the back of the theatre just as 
there was in the audience ; the whole thing seemed 
to be a conspiracy of dull calm. Was this the 
hectic life of the stage about which one had read 
and been told? If so, for my part, they could 
keep it. The hospital, in comparison, was one 
blare of hilarity. 

Having rambled round the stage, and satisfied 
my curiosity on several other points, I drew near 
to the actor and actress. They had evidently 
arrived at a tragic moment in their careers. 
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The man was looking gloomily at the carpet ; 
the woman was looking gloomily at the fender. 
There was a good deal said about ' Life,' and the 
' Parting of the Ways/ and the ' Tide/ and 
'Youth/ and the * Past/ and 'Twilight/ and 
' Release/ One of them undoubtedly wanted to 
be released, but I could not gather which. 

Feeling rather compassionate about the whole 
affair, and slightly paternal, I seated myself 
with due caution on the end of the Chesterfield. 

The dialogue went on, and on, and on. Be- 
lieve me or not, I think I must have dozed off 
again. Be that as it may, I was suddenly startled 
by the one thing I had not heard since I entered 
that theatre, namely, a laugh of genuine amuse- 
ment. It was not really so much a laugh as a 
titter. It seemed to begin in the pit and extend 
to the stalls, and thence to the circle and upper 
circle and the gallery. 

There was no doubt about it; the whole house 
was decorously amused. The players faltered, 
looked at each other, looked at the audience with 
an expression of outraged dignity, and then 
made a gallant effort to continue their sad story. 
But the titter grew louder, and at last the atten- 
tion of the prompter was attracted, I suppose, 
to the fact that something was going wrong. At 
any rate, he peered round the corner of the 
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scenery, and then staggered back with a pale 
face. 

The house was still tittering, their amusement 
enhanced by the confusion of the players. I, for 
my part, was just as astounded at the turn of 
affairs. I had not the remotest idea what they 
were laughing at. 

The dialogue halted, stopped dead, started 
again, fluttered, and at last went out with a 
jerk. It was over for the time being. Something 
had dammed that seemingly interminable stream ! 
The actress rose, I think with the idea of leaving 
the stage, but suddenly her expression changed. 
She went quite white beneath her make-up, and, 
with a far more dramatic gesture than she had 
yet used, pointed straight at me! 

At this, the actor turned, and his eyes opened 
with the look of blankest astonishment, I think, 
I have ever seen on a human face. 

Frightened as these good people obviously 
were, they were not half as frightened as myself. 
My skin crept. Each single hair on my head 
seemed to have an individuality of its own. I 
have been in some tight corners when fighting, 
but I take my oath I never had the wind up in 
such a ghastly fashion as this I You will realise, 
of course, what had happened; the ring had 
slipped from my finger, rolled away into some 
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corner of the stage, and left me sitting on the 
end of the Chesterfield as large as life and hide- 
ously visible! 

Could any situation have been more ghastly? 
There was I, an officer of the British Army, a 
guest of the theatre, in full uniform, with the 
blue hospital-band round my arm, trespassing 
on this sacred stage in the very middle of the 
most important scene in the play, and frighten- 
ing the poor players out of their seven 
senses ! 

There was no precedent for this — there could 
have been none — in all theatrical history. Queer 
things may have occurred in theatres, but I am 
certain that never before had a member of the 
audience suddenly appeared on the stage from 
nothingness! 

Thmgs then began to happen very quickly. 
I remember seeing the unfortunate actress flop 
down in a fainting condition, and, as I rushed 
to her assistance, the curtain was lowered, and 
all the men I had previously noticed lurking 
about behind the scenes appeared on the stage 
and surrounded me. Before I could speak a 
word, or they had made up their minds what to 
do, a gentleman in a morning-coat and extremely 
well-pressed trousers broke through the ring of 
stage-hands and confronted me. His face was 
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very white, though whether from alarm or anger 
I could not tell. 

" What the devil is the meaning of this? " he 
shouted. " What are you doing on this stage. 






?" 



My dear fellow," I began, as soothingly as 
possible, " please be calm." 

" Calm ? Calm be damned ! Are you drunk, 
sir? Explain yourself, or I shall send for the 
police ! " 

There was only one possible way out of it. I 
felt like the veriest skunk, but the police had to 
be avoided at all costs. I pointed to the blue 
band on my arm. 

" I am very sorry," I said; " I am not quite 
myself." 

" Shell-shock," murmured somebody. 

This was a brilliant idea, and I felt bound to 
play it up. 

" Yes, I'm suffering from a kind of sheU- 
shock. I assure you, sir, I had no intention of 
interrupting the performance. Please make my 
apologies to this lady and to the audience." 

" Audience? " raved the little manager. " The 
audience are convulsed with laughter! Con- 
vulsed with laughter, sir! And this is the most 
serious play in London! " 

" Yes," I admitted, " I know it's a serious 
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play. It was so powerful that it had a curious 
effect on me. I felt that I had to do something 
to help this poor lady and gentleman out of their 
troubles/' 



CHAPTER XV 

A BED-CAP IN A WASTEPAPEE-BASKET 

THIS brought in the leading actor. 
" Half a minute," he interrupted ; " are 
you the officer who was sitting in the stage 
box? " 

" I am, sir." 

" Indeed ? Then you must have been mightily 
concerned about our troubles, for whenever I 
glanced in your direction you were fast asleep." 

It was at this point that the little manager, 
struck with an idea, whispered hurriedly to a 
myrmidon, who immediately darted away on his 
errand. I pretended, of course, not to notice 
the incident, but it made my brain work at twice 
the previous speed. He had either sent for the 
police or was telephoning to the hospital. In 
the first case, I should be up against the Provost- 
Marshal; in the second, I should have to deal 
with the Doctor, who would certainly not release 
me for three months. 

If only I could find the ring! It must be 
somewhere on that stage. During my rambles 
I had discovered that the stage was not flat, as 
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I had hitherto supposed^ but sloped down to the 
footlights with a considerable rake. So the ring 
must have rolled down to the footlights, which 
were now cut oflF by the curtain. How on earth 
was I to get hold of it whilst the curtain was 
down? On the other hand, they could not take 
up the curtain and continue with the play so long 
as I remained on the stage. 

"Sir," I said, addressing myself to the man- 
ager, " may I suggest that we retire to your of- 
fice, or some such place, and allow this lady and 
gentleman to continue their most interesting 
story? " 

" I doubt if we shall ever get the audience 
serious again,'' grumbled the manager. " But I 
suppose we must try. Please come with me. 



sir. 



I accompanied him from the stage and through 
a very small door into a carpeted passage at the 
back of my box. The manager was evidently 
nervous. He did not know, poor little chap, 
whether I was mad or drunk, but I am sure he 
thought me either one or the other. 

I followed him up the stairs and through 
another passage which led to the back of the dress 
circle. Here the old familiar dialogue came to 
my ears. They were at it again, eyes glued 
to carpet and fender respectively. Wonderful 
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people! As for the audience, they were still in- 
clined to be restless in places, but the drug was 
having its eflFect ; the listening habit was rapidly 
asserting its sway; they were settling down to 
enjoy the remainder of their intellectual orgy. 

The manager led the way into his office and 
offered me a cigarette. He was merely playing 
out time until help came. I knew that well 
enough. My only hope was to recover my ring 
before the arrival of Authority. 

It may have been my surroimdings whidi in- 
spired the next move. Be that as it may, I 
suddenly resolved to do a little acting. Burying 
my face in my hands, I gave a loud groan. 

Good Lord! " cried the little manager. 

What's up now? Got the toothache? " 

" No,'' I replied hollowly, squinting at him 
through my fingers, " worse than that. Far, far 
worse ! " 

" Have a drop of brandy? " came the brilliant 
suggestion. 

"Brandy? No, thank you. No brandy, 
I'm not allowed to touch spirits owing to my 
nerves ! " And I groaned again, louder than 
before. 

" The fact is," commented the manager, " you 
ought not to be out. I shall tell them what I 
think about them when they come." 
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So he had telephoned to the hospital! That 
was clear. He would not be likely to tackle the 
Military Police on the subject of my health. I 
had not told him the name of the hospital, but 
they would doubtless have a record of that in 
their books. 

Looking up, I fixed him with a wild, appeal- 
ing gaze. 

" Sir," I said, " have you ever been in love? " 

" Lots of times! " replied the manager, trying 
to carry oflF the situation with an uneasy laugh. 

" This is no matter for mirth," I said sternly. 
" If you have ever been really and truly in love 
you will understand the seriousness of all that 
appertains to that condition. Sir, it was Love 
that led me into that rash enterprise this after- 
noon ! " 

" Crikey, that's the first time that I ever heard 
of anybody being struck all of a heap by Miss 
Goodban! She's a clever actress all right, but 
we never entered her for the Beauty Stakes ! " 

" Sir," I continued, rather pleased with my 
Johnsonian style of diction^ " much as I admire 
your Miss Goodban, it was not for love of her 
that I invaded the stage of this theatre. I went 
in a moment of impulse to recover a precious 
gift from one who is more to me than life ! " 
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" Excuse me/' replied the manager, " but I 
don't quite get you." 

" Sir, when I came into this theatre I was 
wearing a very beautiful ring. Owing to the 
enthusiasm of my applause, the ring shot from 
my finger, fell on to your stage, and rolled into 
the footlights. I know very well that I should 
have left it there until the end of the perform- 
ance, but I am not, as you can see, in full control 
of myself. Egged on, sir, by an irresistible im- 
pulse, I mounted the stage to look for my ring 
— and there you have the whole story! " 

With this, I again buried my face in my hands 
and gave vent to a groan that must have been 
heard in the auditorium, 

"If that's all," said the manager, "you can 
go easy. As soon as the show's over " 

" Sir," I interrupted, " by the time the show 
is over my ring may have disappeared. I don't 
wish to cast any aspersions on the honesty of your 
stage hands, but the ring contains a stone that 
would attract the eye of a blind man. It's worth 
more than £1,000. Apart from that, it was a 
gift from one I hold in the highest esteem, and, 
if I lose it, I think I shall go completely oflF my 
dot!" 

The manager thought rapidly. A ring worth 
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£1,000 was evidently worthy of his personal 
attention. 

" Are you sure/' he asked, " that it rolled into 
the foothghts?" 

" Quite sure." 

" Then I'll get it for you if you promise to 
remain quietly here till I come back." 

" I give you my word of honour." 

" Good enough ! " said the little manager, and 
tripped out of the room, closing the door behind 
him. 

The die was cast! If he found the ring, well 
and good. I should slip it on and quickly 
escape from the theatre. But if he did not find 
it? What should I do then? Suppose some- 
body really liad stolen it, could I insist on all the 
employees being searched? And might not one 
of them have slipped out, left it at the nearest 
pawnshop, and returned ? In a word, I was not 
happy. 

But there was worse in store! The manager 
had not quitted the room a full minute before 
there came a tap at the door. 

"Yes?" I called. 

The door opened, and the youth to whom the 
manager had hurriedly whispered whilst we were 
on the stage poked his face in. Seeing me sit- 
ting there, he turned to somebody outside and 
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gave a jerk with his head. The signal was 
obeyed by two soldiers in red caps — in a word, 
the Military Police! 

They came to attention, the senior man 
saluted, and I rose from my chair. 
You want the manager? " I asked 
Well, sir, this chap fetched us from Charing 
Cross. I beg pardon, sir, but he reported as an 
oflScer was misbehaving himself very badly in the 
theatre, and we was to come at once to arrest 
him." 

" That's all right,'' I replied easily. " I am 
the officer in question. If you'll wait outside a 
moment I shall be ready to accompany you." 

" Very good, sir." The man saluted, and the 
two Red-Caps retired. 

I had not expected this turn of events. I could 
only presume that somebody else had tele- 
phoned to the hospital whilst the youth went for 
the police. Well, all depended on whether my 
ring was found or not! 

The period of waiting was one of the most un- 
pleasant experiences of my life. I need not en- 
large upon the situation, having already 
described in outline what must be the result. 

Presently the door opened again, and some- 
body entered whom I beheld with the utmost 
relief. It was Nurse Marrifield. 
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"Thank God! "I cried. 

This sensible and very adroit young woman 
closed the door, came close up to me, and spoke 
in a low undertone. 

"What on earth have you been up to. 
Major? " 

" I can't explain now. It's all a muddle. But 
you must get me out of it! " 

" What are the Military Police doing here? " 

" The idiots got the wind up and sent for 
them. Can you get rid of them? *' 

"Half a sec. Til try." 

She went out, and was gone some two or three 
minutes. When she returned, I saw at once that 
she had failed. 

" They won't go 1 I tried everything. They 
insist on escorting you back to the hospital." 

" But that's ridiculous ! " I expostulated. 
" We should have a crowd after us ! How can 
I arrive at the hospital with you, and two Red- 
Caps, and about four thousand of the London 
populace? It can't be done! I should never be 
able to explain it away." 

Nurse Marrifield looked at me rather curi- 
ously. "Do you remember the incident on the 
stairs, Major? ** 

"I do; but we can't discuss that now. For 
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heaven's sake, don't complicate the business by 
dragging in housemaids." 

" I wasn't thinking of housemaids. I was 
thinking of the Matron." 

" That's just what Fm thinking of — the Ma- 
tron, and the Doctor, and the whole caboodle ! " 

" Very well. You know what you did to the 
Matron? " 

" My dear girl, I didn't do anything. As far 
as I am concerned, the Matron " 

" Oh, I didn't mean that. But you said that 
you hypnotised her so that she couldn't see you." 

" That's true." 

" Well, then, why can't you do the same to the 
police ? " 

" So I could, if only the manager " But 

here I stopped short, having been within an ace 
of confiding the secret of the ring to Nurse 
Marrifield. 

" Yes ? " she said encouragingly ; " if only the 
manager what? " 

" If only the manager would give me leave to 
quit this room." 

" Can't you quit it without his leave? " 

" No. I've given him my word of honour." 

" That's simple enough. Where is he? Let's 
send for him. 
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" He'll be back directly. He had to go out 
on a little job/' 

" Then we may as well be comfortable," said 
the Nurse, as she seated herself in an armchair 
by the fire. I also sat down, and we waited in 
a silence punctuated by glances. Nurse Mar- 
rifield was obviously enjoying herself to the 
full; as for me, I was as wretched as any man 
in London. 

A distant sound of polite applause reached 
our ears, and I gathered that the seemingly in- 
terminable play was over at last. It was for 
this, then, that he had been waiting. Another 
short interval, and the little man came bursting 
into the room. I buried my face in my hands 
and groaned — just to keep it up. 

" It's all right, old chap! I've got it! " And 
here, perceiving Nurse Marrifield, he bowed 
low. 

For my part, I had leaped from my chair 
and held out a trembling hand. The manager, 
without more ado, placed the ring in it. You 
may imagine how tightly my fingers closed over 
that precious object! 

" I," explained Nurse Marrifield, " am from 
the hospital. This gentleman is under my espe- 
cial care. If you'll send those two policemen 
away, I'll guarantee to take him back safely." 
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" Righto I " said the little man, and retired. 

No sooner was he out of the room than I 
whispered quickly in Nurse Marrifield's ear. 

" I'm going to do it I I'm going to hypnotise 
them ! But the current will be extremely strong. 
It will affect the manager as well." 

" So long as it doesn't affect me," laughed the 
Nurse. 

" I wouldn't do a thing like that," I assured 
her. "You've been a brick, and I know you 
won't give me away at the other end." 

Turning my back on her for a second, I 
slipped on the ring. Just as I had done it the 
manager returned, followed by the police. 

" I tried to persuade them " he began, and 

then stopped dead, looking about him in blank 
amazement. " Why, where's the oflBcer? " 

Nurse Marrifield did not answer. You will 
admit that the position for her was full of diffi- 
culty. In her eyes I was as plain as a pike-staff. 
How could she be expected to assure three men 
that a man was not in the room who was as plain 
as a pike-staff? Besides, if she told them that 
I had escaped by the window they might raise 
a hue-and-cry, and circulate a description of me 
all through London. Under the circumstances, 
therefore, she did the one thing possible in re- 
maining silent. 
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"Where's he gone?" repeated the manager. 
"I left him here with you not two minutes agol " 

The Nurse was almost, but not quite, at her 
wit's end. Luckily for me, she had one shot 
in her locker — a truly feminine shot. Placing 
a hand to her brow, she swayed, emitted a long 
moan, and sank to the floor with a flop. The 
manager rushed to her side, one of the police- 
men dashed to the window and flung it open, 
whilst the other placed himself against the door. 

My mind was swiftly made up. As noiseless 
as a cat, I crept close to the fellow by the door, 
seized him by the scruff of his neck, and flung 
him into the wastepaper-basket. I heard a crash, 
a yell, and then I was down the stairs in a 
twinkling. 



CHAPTER XVI 

ANOTHER SHOCK FOB JOY 

I OBTAINED my discharge from the hos- 
pital the following Monday. This may 
seem a little miexpected after the events 
recounted in the last chapter, but I owed my 
release to Nurse Marrifield, who turned out a 
splendid little pal. 

It was from her that I learnt of the proceed- 
ings in the theatrical manager's office following 
my exit. The policeman whom I had found it 
necessary to fling into the wastepaper-basket 
was naturally very irate. It seems he had blamed 
his mate for not keeping his eyes open; where- 
upon the other policeman retorted that he was 
busy at the window, and threw discredit on the 
statement that the first policeman had been 
seized by the scruff of his neck and hurled 
through space. 

" It stands to reason," he said, " that a man 
as wasn't in the room couldn't throw anything 
across the room. What's the good of wasting 
time talking such stuflt as that ? " 
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" Feel my neck," replied the first policeman, 
with bitter heat. " It's all swole. How could 
it be swole if nobody never touched it? " 

" You're the best judge of that," commented 
the second policeman, with a wink at the man- 
ager. " Some folks have very queer things 'ap- 
pening to them when they get twenty-four hours' 
leave!" 

"Wot 'as my leave got to do with wot I'm 
telling you? " demanded the first policeman pas- 
sionately. " I was as right as ninepence when 
I came into this room. Did I mention anything 
about a swole neck when we were standing out- 
side the station? " 

" You certingly did not, old man. Maybe you 
had your own reasons for keeping quiet about 
it." 

The first policeman here appealed to the man- 
ager, begging that gentleman to just pass his 
hand lightly across the back of his neck and see 
if it wasn't * swole.' The manager did so, and 
agreed that the neck at the glands seemed a trifle 
enlarged; whereupon the second policeman rec- 
ommended a cold-water compress and abstention 
from beer for a week. 

The manager, on the mention of beer, be- 
thought himself to bestow half-a-crown on each 
of the Red-Caps and to advise them, at the same 
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time, to let the whole matter drop. They both 
seemed a little doubtful as to this policy of 
quietude, especially the hero of the wastepaper- 
basket. But Nurse Marrifield, intervening, as- 
sured them that it was a case for the hospital 
alone, and that she would make herself person- 
ally responsible for my good behaviour in the 
future. 

" Wasn't that," I said, as we talked together 
for a few minutes before my taxi arrived, " tak- 
ing rather a heavy responsibility? " 

" It certainly was. Major. And I think I 
deserve a reward." 

" My dear Harriet, anything in my power I " 

" You mean that? " 

" Fully." 

"Very well, then; I shall take you at your 
word. Tell me how you do it." 

"Do what?" 

" What you did to the Matron and to those 
men in the office." 

" IVe already told you that I hypnotised 
them." 

" Yes, but unfortunately that doesn't help me 
much. Can you hypnotise anybody and every- 
body just as you wish? " 

" No, Harriet. I can't, for instance, hypno- 
tise you." 
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" Sure? " murmured Harriet, with one of those 
distant looks out of the window. 

" Perfectly sure." 

"Why can't you?'* 

"I'm not quite certain. You must have some 
power of vision denied to ordinary people." 

" May I ask a rather impertinent question? " 

" I expect you will, anyhow, if you want to." 

" The lady who had tea with you here the 
other day — ^has she also a power of vision de- 
nied to ordinary people ? " 

" I won't deceive you, Harriet. She has.'* 

" Is it as strong as mine? " 

" I rather fancy it must be stronger." 

" Because you have known her longer? " 

" I've known her a very long time." 

" Very well, I presume? " 

" Very well, Harriet. In point of fact, we 
are engaged to be married." 

" Oh," she said, smiling very brightly, " I 
knew that, of course." 

" Indeed? How did you know? " 

" Well, you both had * bagged ' written all over 
you." 

"Ah, I told you you had an extraordinary 
power of vision I " 

" My dear man, not in the least extraordinary. 
I don't want to refer again to the incident on 
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the stairs, but even in that you revealed the fact 
that you were safely and securely ' bagged.' " 

"You amaze me I Is there anything young 
women of the present day don't know? " 

" Nothing whatever — except what the future 
has in store. They didn't teach you in the East, 
I suppose, how to divine the future, Major? " 

" No, Harriet. But something tells me we 
shall meet again." 

" I know. Something tells me that, too. 
Here's your taxi." 

Now that the actual moment of parting had 
come I suddenly perceived what a dear old thing 
Harriet was — if one may speak of the daughter 
of a Marquis in such a manner. I never thought 
for a moment of comparing her in my mind 
with Joy, who was utterly different. I felt that 
I did not want to lose sight of Harriet. She 
had all the makings of a first-rate pal, and there 
was something stimulating about her, too. Joy 
had wept when I told her of my rather desperate 
plan, and it was very sweet of her to weep, and 
I loved her all the more for it. But Harriet 
would not have wept. Her eyes would have 
shone, and she would have clapped me on the 
back, and probably asked to be taken along as 
aide'de-camp. 

That shows how absurd women are when they 
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deny the possibility of a man earing for two of 
them at once. A man has more than one side 
to his temperament, and there are very few 
women who can respond to both. In a domes- 
ticated mood Joy was perfect; but she had not 
Harriet's sympathy with adventure. 

However, all this philosophising is outside the 
scope of my yarn, and the taxi is waiting. 

" Well, good-bye, Harriet. Shall we arrange 
anything, or leave it to chance? " 

" Leave it to chance. Major. I hate arranged 
things." And with that she tucked her little 
fists into the pockets of her apron, gave me a 
cheerful nod, and went about her business. 

For me, I inserted myself into the cab, waved 
a farewell at the exterior of the hospital in gen- 
eral, and drove off to the club, where I had 
managed to secure a bedroom. A little later I 
was lunching with Joy at our favourite restau- 
rant. 

I told her, of course, of the incident at the 
theatre, and she was quite as horrified as I had 
expected. I did not tell her of the part Nurse 
Marrifield had played in it, as that might have 
ruffled the pleasant cahn of our luncheon. Over 
the coffee and cigarettes, however, I felt it my 
duty to prepare her for another little adven- 
ture. 
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" You agree with me," I began, " that the 
more experience I can acquire of getting out of 
tight places, the better chance I have of pulling 
off my scheme, don't you? " 

" Ye-es," admitted Joy, with a look of the 
most captivating apprehension. 

"Good! Apart from being taken prisoner 
by the Huns, what would you say was the tight- 
est corner from which a man could extricate him- 
self without help or justification? " 

" I don't know," said Joy thoughtfully. " I 
should have thought that theatre business was 
a tight enough comer for most people." 

" Oh, that was nothing. One had only to keep 
one's head and use a little tact. I'm going to 
get myself into a much tighter corner than that." 

" You are not, Aubrey. I forbid it I " 

" But, my dear girl, you wish me to be armed 
at every point, don't you? " 

" Certainly. But I don't want you to have 
your neck broken before you start." 

" This isn't a question of getting one's neck 
broken ; it's simply a matter of coming up against 
Authority in its severest form." 

" You're going to break into Buckingham Pal- 
ace, I suppose? " 

"No, that's been done; and, thanks to the 
clemency of the King, the fellow got off scot 
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free. I want to try my strength with people 
who are not expected to exercise clemency — peo- 
ple whose duty it is to keep a man, when they 
get him, until they are ordered by a higher 
authority to let him go." 

" Gk)odness gracious! You don't mean Scot- 
land Yard?" 

" Not quite Scotland Yard, but you're not so 
far off the scent. I'm going to try a fall with 
the Metropolitan Police." 

" Aubrey! The story will get into the papers, 
and then you'll be disgraced for ever! " 

" That's just it! That's just where the beauty 
of the thing comes in! It's up to me to see that 
the story doesn't get into the papers. With the 
aid of my ring I must outwit the finest Police 
Force in the world ! " 

Even as I said it, I could not help thinking 
how Harriet would have revelled in the scheme. 
But Joy waii the maternal type ; and the mater- 
nal type, ever since the world began, has been 
ruled by the instinct of protecting those it loves. 
I do not mean that the maternal type would 
stand between a man and his duty. It rises 
above that, as we have seen a million times in 
this war; but it will always urge its heroes to 
run no unnecessary risk, even though it knows, 
in the blessedness of its maternal heart, that the 
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surest road out of a tight fix is to meet danger 
halfway. 

Joy looked cautiously round her, and then 
spoke almost in a whisper. 

" D'you mean that you're going to get locked 
up?" 

I nodded. 

" In a cell? " 

" Yes, in a cell." 

"With a lot of nasty, dirty, tipsy people?" 

" If necessary. But I hope to get a cell to 
myself." 

" I can't imagine you in a cell I It's a per- 
fectly horrible thought! " 

" That depends on how you look at it. From 
one point of view, it ought to be rather fun." 

"You have a queer idea of fun! You may 
get things in your clothes 1 " 

" That wouldn't be precisely a novelty. You 
forget I've been in the trenches." 

"But it's so humiliating! Besides, you're an 
oflBcer. I shouldn't think any nice policeman 
would arrest an oflBcer." 

"He won't be asked to. I'm not going to 
disgrace my miiform; I shall be in joy-rags." 

" Evening dress? I hope you'll put on an 
old suit." 

" Five years old. I haven't worn it since 
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the simmier of 1914. I telephoned to my tailor 
this morning to send it along to the club. I 
gathered from his tone that he thought it hardly- 
worth sending, but I guess it'll be good enough 
for this job." 

" Will they knock you about and kneel on 
you? I've heard dreadful stories of things like 
that happening at police stations." 

" They might if I were drunk or showed fight; 
but I don't think that will be necessary. I pro- 
pose to go quietly." 

" But if you're behaving just like an or- 
dinary gentleman, why should they take you 
up?" 

" Ordinary gentlemen sometimes do extraor- 
dinary things." 

" What do you mean — extraordinary things ? 
What have you got in your head, Aubrey? " 

" Nothing, at present. But it's quite easy to 
get arrested in London. You don't need a very 
powerful imagination." 

" Shall you break a window? " 

'* I don't think so: I've got the vote. I'll try 
to be a little more original." 

" Promise me one thing, at any rate. You 
won't go on hunger strike ? " 

" Not I ! With any luck, I'll be taking break- 
fast at the club to-morrow morning." 
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" To-morrow morning? Then do you mean 
— to do it — to-night? " 

" This very night, my darling. If you don't 
get a telephone message from me by nine o'clock 
in the morning you'll know that I've failed; and 
then perhaps your father will be good enough 
to come to Bow Street and bail me out. It might 
be Vine Street, or possibly Marlborough Street, 
but, in order to save him any possible trouble, 
I'll try to make it Bow Street." 

" It's like a nightmare," whispered Joy, her 
face full of pretty anxiety. 

"Rubbish! It's only a lark! Let's go to a 
matinee, and forget all about it." 

" Matinee? My dear Aubrey! Not on your 
life!" 

" Oh, I didn't mean a play. That might be 
fatal. I was thinking of a revue." 

" Which would be even worse if you took it 
into your head to visit the stage! " 

" That's better! " I cried. " That's more the 
tone! You're getting on to it! Straighten your 
bonnet and put on your tippet, while I hold 
up with a revolver the first taxi that passes ! " 

She laughed outright at that, whidi showed 
that she was getting on to it. 



CHAPTER XVII 

DON QUIXOTE IN AGAB STREET 

THE tailor had been quite justified in allow- 
ing a disparaging note to creep into his 
voice when he spoke to me over the tele- 
phone about my dress-togs. However, it would 
suit my purpose all the better for being out of 
date, too tight, and a trifle green. I was not 
going to a theatre, or a concert, or an opera; 
in point of fact, I did not change into dress 
kit until about ten o'clock in the evening. 

I slipped, somewhat shamefacedly, out of the 
club, and strolled down the Haymarket just as 
the theatres were emptying. I had assured Joy 
that it was an easy thing to get arrested in Lon- 
don if you wished to do so; and there's a well- 
known saying to the effect that trouble always 
comes to those who look for it. For all that, it 
was not until nearly eleven o'clock that I found 
what I wanted. Incidentallv, I was able to do 
rather a good turn to a couple of lads who had 
no direct use for a collision with the police. 
They were subalterns about the age of Moon 
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and Salinger, and had evidently been doing them- 
selves rather too well. One of them was seized 
with the brilliant idea of riding to his destination 
on the bonnet of. a taxi. The cabman, a man 
of small imagination, protested that his licence 
did not permit him to carry fares on the bonnet. 
He was willing, though not anxious, to take 
them inside the cab. If they did not like that, 
they could stand aside and allow a man to pick 
up a last fare. 

The youth sitting astride the bonnet regarded 
the cabman with a look of pained surprise. He 
then slashed with his cane at the radiator-cap and 
dug his heels, with considerable force, into the 
sides of the bonnet. 

His friend, in the meantime, assured the by- 
standers that here was the original Don Quixote 
come to life, he himself being Sancho Fanza, and 
the taxi-man the celebrated ass of the story. 

I noticed a policeman with his eye on the 
group, which had collected in Agar Street. He 
was a good-natured fellow, to judge from his 
face, and did not want to turn a little harmless 
fun into a more or less serious scene. At the 
same time, knowing well the temper of the aver- 
age taxi-driver, he could not very well stroll off 
until the party had broken up. This, as I say, 
was my chance. Pushing my way into the centre 
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of the throng, I gravely addressed the Sancho 
Panza subaltern in my best Johnsonian manner. 

" Sir," said I, raising my hat, " can I be of 
any assistance ? " 

" Sir," replied Sancho Panza, " you can. You 
can tell me where you obtained that extraor- 
dinary relic of a hat which — ^in short, where did 
you get the damn thing? " 

" Sir," I answered, lowering the hat in order 
to read the name of the maker, " it was manu- 
factured for me by the famous Mr. Gibus." 

" If you will oblige me by holding it a little 
higher," said the subaltern, " I will perform the 
well-known trick of kicking it to glory." 

" Sir," I assured him, " nothing would please 
me better." And I held out the hat at arm's 
length about six feet from the ground. 

The young gentleman took a prodigious kick 
at it, missed, and staggered back into the arms 
of the cabman, who promptly returned him to 
me, rather after the manner of a Rugby football. 
Whereupon, Don Quixote descended from the 
back of Rozinante, approached me somewhat 
truculently, and asked what the devil I meant 
by embracing his friend in the public street. Be- 
fore I could think of a suitable reply, my hat, 
which I had replaced on my head, caught his 
attention, and he deliberately gave it a sound 
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thwack on the crown with his open hand, smash- 
ing it down over my forehead. 

This was too much for the policeman. Fun 
is fun, but a blow is a blow, and likely to lead 
to other blows. He came across the road like 
a stately galleon with all sails set, pushed his 
way through the onlookers, and addressed him- 
self to me as the oldest member of the party 
actually engaged in the scene. 

" You'd best be off," he said, giving my shoul- 
der a rather hard push. 

" Sir," I replied, " you pushed me! " 

" I did," admitted the constable. " And if you 
don't 'op it -quick I'll push you somewhere as 
you won't like." 

All this, bear in mind, was extremely painful 
to a law-abiding Major, and my one fear was 
that I should be recognised by a brother officer, 
or some other acquaintance, before the policeman 
had put in his best work. I decided, therefore, 
to accelerate matters by saying something slightly 
inflammatory. 

" Sir," I retorted, in a voice which carried to 
the outskirts of the crowd, getting bigger every 
moment, "you have no right to speak to me 
like that. I'm sorry to hurt your feelings, but 
I do not care to bandy words with a striker." 

The crowd raised a faint cheer at this unpleas- 
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ant thrust, and I saw by a look in the eye of the 
constable that I had wounded hun in a sensitive 
place. He seized me violently by the wrist, lock- 
ing my arm under his own in the peculiar manner 
known to students of ju-jitsu, and, without 
more ado, marched me off in the very direction 
I wanted to go. 

Seeing what had happened, the subalterns, like 
well-meaning young fellows, came after us, and 
tried to effect a rescue. One of them caught me 
by my disengaged arm and gave it a hefty tug; 
whilst the other, the Sancho Panza man, for 
whom headgear had a strange fascination in his 
present mood of exaltation, neatly tipped the 
policeman's helmet into the mud. 

My last wish was to see these lads in trouble. 
They were in uniform, and that would have 
heightened the offence. Turning quickly, there- 
fore, to the one who gripped me by the arm, I 
said, " Clear out of it! Don't spoil the whole 
show! I'm doing this for a stunt, and I want 
to do it alone ! " 

A look of intelligence came into his face. He 
released my arm, but walked a pace or two fur- 
ther by my side. 

" What's the stunt? " he asked quickly. 

" Secret Service," I replied. 

"Righto! Good luck!" 
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He sheered off, taking his pal along with him. 
The policeman, who had recovered his helmet 
with the instinctive speed of a mother snatching 
her infant from the neighbom*hood of the fire, 
hurried me along, and we soon arrived at the 
tig gateway of Bow Street Police Station. 
A door was inmiediately opened and closed 
again. 

Within three minutes of the time of my arrest 
I found myself in the * Charge Room.* It was 
a large room, somewhat dimly lighted, and 
divided by a glass partition. There was also a 
desk in the room, in front of which I was placed, 
while another constable retired behind the par- 
tition and spoke to the Inspector. 

The Inspector came out, and I was charged 
with disorderly behaviour in Agar Street, likely 
to lead to a breach of the peace. The constable 
admitted that I had not resisted arrest, but 
added, for the benefit of the Inspector, that I 
had made use of insulting remarks. 

" What remarks ? '* asked the Inspector. 

" He said I was a common striker, sh-." 

The Inspector gave me a hard and imf riendly 
look. " Do you admit making use of that ex- 
pression? You need not answer the question 
unless you like.*" 

" I deny the use of the epithet * common,* but 
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I did remind the constable that he had recently 
been on strike. Nothing grieved me more, In- 
spector, than that such a remarkably fine body 
of men " 

"We don't want to hear any of that," said 
the Inspector. " You appear to be a man in a 
fairly good position; do you want to apply for 
bail?'* 

" It's good of you to think of it. Inspector; 
but I should not care to trouble my friends at 
this late hour." 

" Very well. You know your own mind best. 
We shall have to lock you up, and you'll go 
before the magistrate in the morning." 

Thank you, Inspector. I fully understand." 
That's more than I do," said the Inspector. 

You're evidently quite sober, and you don't 
seem to be out of your mind. What do you want 
to go giving all this trouble for? " 

" I'll explain that to the magistrate in the 
morning. In the meantime, let me assure you 
that the constable did no more than his duty, and 
did it in a smart and businesslike manner." 

The Inspector smiled at this testimonial from 
a prisoner; but the constable, with a vague idea 
that he was having his leg pulled, escorted me 
down a long corridor, opened the door of a va- 
cant cell, and told me to enter. 
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I obeyed, and found myself in a very small 
apartment about six feet square. It had no fur- 
niture of any sort except a long bench. I was 
congratulating myself on the smooth progress of 
events when the constable administered an un- 
pleasant shock. It was a shock I had expected, 
but foolishly forgotten in the excitement of the 
arrest. 

Hands up ! " he said. 

Hands up?" I repeated. "What d'you 



ii 



mean? 



?" 



I mean as you must hold your hands above 
your head. I'm going to search you. I should 
have done it in the Charge Room, only you 
seemed to be getting a bit fresh." 

I raised my hands, for all the world like a 
surrendering Hun, and the constable went swiftly 
through my pockets. He took everything I pos- 
sessed; but I did not mind that so long as I re- 
tained the ring. Unfortunately, just as he was 
finishing the job, he felt a small, hard substance, 
midway between my hip and my knee. 

" Hullo! " said the constable; " what's that? " 

"What's what?" I answered, fervently hop- 
ing that I should not betray my anxiety. 

" This," he answered. " It ain't in yer pocket; 
and it's too big for a wart. What've yer got 
there? " 
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"Oh, nothing," I said easily* "It's only a 
button." 

" Button? " repeated the constable. " That 
don't feel like no button. And who ever heard 
of a man having a button in that part of 'im ? " 

"It isn't usual," I admitted, "but I like a 
button or so in unusual places." 

" Oh, you do, do yer? Then let's have a look 
at this button, old chap. I'm never above learn- 
ing, and I might get my old woman to sew me 
on one in the same place." 

There was no help for it. Without going 
into indelicate details, I may mention that I had 
taken the precaution of stitching the ring to the 
tail of my shirt. It seemed a capital place in my 
bedroom at the club. Discovered by a constable 
in a cell at Bow Street, no hiding-place ever 
appeared more puerile. The constable held the 
ring in his large hands, turning it this way and 
that to catch the glint of the light from the 
passage outside. 

" That's a nice stone," he observed admiringly. 
" What sort of a stone might that be, sir? " 

" Oh, nothing out of the ordinary ; but I value 
it rather highly." 

" I'll bet a bob you do! It's worth above a 
quid, that stone, ain't it, sir? " 

"About a quid. It was left to me by my 
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mother. That's why I keep it — er — ^where you 
found it." 

"Why don't you wear it on yer finger? 
That's the place for a ring." 

I could see that the worthy fellow was itching 
to try the effect of the ring on one of his own 
fingers, and this contingency opened up a long 
vista of misfortunes. In the first place, if he 
put it on he would disappear; so much may be 
taken for granted. But he would not know 
he had disappeared, because there was no look- 
ing-glass in the cell, and so would go on talking 
to me. Whilst this was happening the Inspec- 
tor, or one of his subordinates, might come along; 
imagine his amazement at hearing the voice of 
his mate coming from a cell inhabited by a sol- 
itary prisoner! And imagine the seething caul- 
dron of trouble that would ensue ! 

But even supposing my constable refrained 
from trying on the ring in my presence, he would 
almost certainly do so when he returned to the 
official quarters. He might even hand it round, 
and the whole staff on duty might amuse them- 
selves by watching each other disappear and re- 
appear! In short, if the ring were allowed to 
leave the cell, it was practically useless to me 
from that moment forth, and my great scheme 
was shivered to atoms. 
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All this passed through my mind in a flash. 
It was necessary to answer the constable's ques- 
tion without the slightest hesitation. 

" Since you ask," I said, " I'll tell you why 
I don't wear the ring on my finger. There's a 
strange curse attached to it." 

"Curse?" repeated the constable, staring at 
the ring harder than ever. " What d'you mean 



— curse? 



?" 



Well, it has never brought any luck to any 
member of my family who ventured to wear it. 
My great-grandfather had it on when he was 
thrown from his gig in Yorkshire and broke his 
neck. My grandfather avoided even touching 
the ring for many years, but one day, in a fit 
of bravado, he tried it on. Within forty-eight 
hours he had a stroke, from which he never re- 
covered. 

" Warned by these examples, my father, very 
wisely, never touched the ring; but one of his 
brothers was looking at it one day, and just 
slipped it over one finger for fun. He almost 
immediately turned black in the face and fell 
to the floor in a fit. So now you know why I 
don't wear it." 

" I wonder," said the constable, " as you don't 
get rid of the blamed thing altogether?" 

" Oh, it's quite harmless so long as it remains 
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in the tail of my shirt; but I wouldn't care to 
handle it as you are doing, and that's a fact." 

" That just shows you, sir, the risks we have 
to run. You said something this evening about 
us chaps going on strike ; much the public knows 
what we have to put up with. Take this here 
ring, for instance; suppose I'd popped it over 
my finger while I was talking to you, unthink- 
ing like ; couple of hours, and I might have been 
a candidate for the boneyard. As it is, I've 
got to be responsible for it until the morning." 

" That's true," I said, " unless you care to 
leave it with me. I can't very well do any dam- 
age with it." 

" It's against the rules, sir. We don't leave 
nothing on our prisoners — at least, nothing as 
we can very well relieve them of." 

" But this is an exceptional case, constable. 
Suppose that ring, by any chance, got lost; you 
don't know what harm might come of it. It 
might go from hand to hand, leaving a whole 
string of dead people behind it. And who would 
be to blame? You would." 

The constable scratched his head; he was evi- 
dently weakening on the point. I was much too 
cautious to attempt a bribe, knowing well that 
it would be refused; but I did just hint, in the 
vaguest manner, that, if he would leave me the 
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ring, I did not so much mind whether anything 
else might be missing from amongst my posses- 
sions in the morning. It was doubtless the spirit 
of this suggestion that influenced the constable; 
at any rate, he handed back the ring, swept the 
other articles into a bundle, went out of the 
cell, and shut the door with a clang. 

I had achieved my object: I was in the custody 
of the Metropolitan Police Force for one night. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

BOOTS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT 

YOU must not imagine that I was the only 
prisoner at Bow Street Police Station that 
night. Far from it ; more than one cell had 
been occupied on my arrival, as I knew by the 
glimpses I obtained, as we passed down the cor- 
ridor, of eyes that glared out at me from the 
small apertures in the middle of the heavy doors. 

Two or three other * cases ' had come in since 
my arrival, and it looked like being a busy night. 
There was not much check placed on the pris- 
oners ; if they grew too noisy the constable on 
duty would reprimand them through the grating; 
otherwise, they were allowed to sing, or curse, or 
moan, or grumble, or threaten, or protest, just 
as fancy took them. They were only there for 
the night, you understand, and not yet convicted. 
Discipline, therefore, was not so rigorous as it 
would be in a jail. 

I soon grew tired of pacing up and down the 
six foot of space allotted to me, and seated myself 
on the narrow bench, wondering what would be 
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the outcome of the affair. I had an idea that 
prisoners were taken into the presence of the 
magistrate handcuffed to a constable. I was not 
sure about this, but, if it were the case, invisibility- 
would not help me in the sUghtest. Indeed, it 
might prove highly inconvenient, for the con- 
stable would probably plunge to and fro in his 
amazed excitement, and I should have to plunge 
after him, with the inevitable result of kicks and 
bruises, and perhaps a broken rib or two. 

On the other hand, it was clear that there was 
no means of opening the door of the cell. My 
escape would have to be effected between the 
period when the door was opened m the morn- 
ing and the hour of my appearance in the dock. 
It was weary waiting, but I determined to make 
the best of it ; and so, shutting my ears to the un- 
pleasant noises that came from the other cells, and 
shutting my eyes that I might the more easily 
conjure up the picture of my beloved, I suppose 
I sank into a sort of uneasy slumber. 

This continued, as I ascertained later, for some 
hours. I was then recalled to consciousness in a 
violent and unexpected manner. I remember 
hearing, through my broken sleep, a shrill female 
voice, but it did not actually awaken me, so 
quickly does one grow accustomed to strange 
surroundings. 
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Imagine my consternation, then, when the 
door of my cell was suddenly opened, and an 
elderly dame, of the kind one sees crouching 
under a railway arch or huddled on a seat on the 
Embankment, was thrust in. Before I could 
expostulate, or even move from my bench, the 
door was again clanged fast, and I was alone 
with this terrible apparition. 

What her offence was I never precisely 
learned, but it soon became evident in that small 
space that she had contrived, somehow or an- 
other, to obtain sufficient alcoholic liquor to ani- 
mate her withered and half -starved form. No 
sooner was she fast in the cell than she rushed 
to the little window in the door and shouted 
through it her candid opinion, eloquently if vilely 
embellished, of the constable. He replied with 
an admonishing word or two, and I realised from 
the tone of his voice that he was not my con- 
stable. This would partly explain the selection 
of my cell for the late comer. The other con- 
stable had probably gone off duty, but even that 
did not account for the fact of a female prisoner 
being placed in a cell already occupied by a male. 

The old hag was soon tired of anathematising 
her captor, and turned to examine her quarters. 
She did not look in my direction, at any rate not 
for more than an instant, as she swept her blood- 
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shot eyes around the apartment. This astonished 
me, until I glanced at my left hand and dis- 
covered that, quite unconsciously, I had placed 
the ring on my finger before dropping off to 
sleep. 

The problem then vanished, of course, in a 
flash. The constable had found, as he thought, 
an empty cell, and my partner in misfortune was 
just as ignorant of my presence. 

But what would happen next? How could I 
avoid that raving termagant in a space six feet 
square? At any moment she might decide to 
fling herself down on the bench, and all my 
agility would scarcely enable me to escape con- 
tact with her. If I at once vacated the bench 
I should have to dodge to and fro as long as she 
kept up her perambulations; that might mean 
hours of wearisome manoeuvring. Added to this 
was always the risk that she might hear me, in 
which case I anticipated hysterical and half -in- 
sane screams. Still, it seemed the lesser of two 
evils ; and so I rose, with the utmost caution, and 
placed myself flat against one of the walls. 

In doing this I congratulated myself that I 
had removed my boots before reclining on the 
bench, but I soon bitterly regretted this act. The 
boots, you see, being no longer a part of my 
entity, were visible, and, although they had 
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escaped the notice of the constable in the some- 
what dim light of the cell, the tipsy virago was 
almost certain to come across them directly she 
came to rest on the bench. 

I meditated a stealthy dash for the boots, and 
was about to embark on this adventure when she 
anticipated me by flopping right down on to 
them. She rose at once, and turned to see what 
unexpected furniture had been provided. 

A pair of boots was evidently an exciting dis- 
covery, for she snatched them up and promptly 
hurled them, first one and then the other, at the 
door of the cell. Her aim was none too sure, 
and one of them came in my direction. Very 
foolishly, I caught it in my hands, when, so far 
as she was concerned, it promptly disappeared. 

The crone glared with ferocious incredulity 
at the spot where the boot should have fallen; 
she had sense enough to know that it had struck 
neither the wall nor the floor. Obviously, the 
mystery must be investigated, so she came across 
to the corner where I was lurking. I dodged 
silently in my stockinged feet, and watched her 
as she fumbled the wall and the floor in her 
attempt to solve the mystery. 

Her remarks need not be recorded; but for 
the vileness of her vocabulary they would have 
been amusing. Be that as it may, having con- 
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vinced herself that the boot had actually disap- 
peared, as she thought, into thin air, it occurred 
to her to try her luck with the other. Picking 
it up, she brandished it wildly for a moment, and 
I raised my arms by way of protection to shield 
my face. 

Crash I went the boot, and caught me full in 
the stomach. The shock was so great that the 
first boot slipped from my hand and feU to the 
floor; so that there were now two boots where 
previously there had been but onel 

This miracle so delighted the old woman that 
she paused for a moment, rested her hands on 
her hips, and burst into a shrill cackle of glee. 
For my part, I was merely dreading the moment 
when she would choose to continue her game. 
And this was not long delayed. Her idea, I 
suppose, was to turn one pair of boots into two, 
and two into four, and so on, after the manner 
of Rumpelstiltzen. At any rate, she picked up 
both boots, one in either hand, and hurled them 
wildly in opposite directions. 

One struck the ceiling and fell harmlessly to 
the bench ; the other ricocheted oflF the door of the 
cell and came within a quarter of an inch of my 
face. The crone stared, counted the boots very 
carefully, and then proceeded to try again. The 
fun became fast and furious; sometimes I was 
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struck, sometimes I wasn't; but, in any event, I 
determined to put a stop to the whole busuiess. 

Catching the first boot in my hand, and 
snatching the other from the floor where it had 
fallen, I placed them on my feet. One danger, 
namely, that of having an eye knocked out, 
thereby vanished, but the miserable old hag was 
by no means foiled. Having conducted a rigor- 
ous search for the boots, during which time she 
kept me skipping all over the cell, she at last 
came to the conclusion that they had disappeared 
for ever. But the game was too good to aban- 
don so early in the day, and she therefore, to my 
horror, removed her own, and started in as mer- 
rily as ever. 

This state of affairs was rapidly getting past 
all endurance, and I was intensely relieved when 
the face of a constable appeared on the other 
side of the grating. The hag promptly hurled 
a boot at it, but it takes more than a trifle to 
ruffle the composure of a London policeman. 

" If you don't keep a bit quiet, mother,** he 
observed, " it'll be so much the worse for you.** 

"Yahl** yelled the lady; "tike it awye, ole 
pig-flee." And crash went the other boot on the 
door. 

The policeman, without further comment, un- 
locked the door of the cell and came in to collect 
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the boots. This was a glorious opportunity, and 
I was very swift, you may be sure, to take advan- 
tage of it. Whilst the two were scuffling for the 
boots I nipped out into the corridor, hurried 
down it on tiptoe, and found myself in a large 
walled yard. 



CHAPTER XIX 



THE BOW STREET GHOST 



DAY was almost breaking, and the clouds 
were changing from the dead blackness of 
night to the cheerless grey that ushers in a 
winter's morning. I could hear the lorries in 
the street without lumbering to and from the 
market of Covent Garden, and I could hear the 
drivers shouting at their horses, or exchanging 
surly oaths one with another. It was all very 
near and familiar and Londony, and yet how 
utterly cut oflF one seemed in the yard of this 
sinister place I I imagined a man waking up to 
be hanged, and hearing beyond the walls of the 
prison the busy sounds of everyday life. How 
entrancing would they seem to him now that he 
could no longer take his share in the hum drum 
routine of the world! In a few days, perhaps, 
I should wake up in a German fortress, con- 
demned to be shot as a spy. . . . 

It was a gloomy enough thought, and I 
shivered in the chill air of early morning. A very 
brief inspection showed me that there was no 
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way out of the yard except by the passage which 
had led me into it. I must retrace my steps 
along the corridor, pass through the Charge 
Room, and trust to fortune that I might gain 
the street without mishap. Once again, there- 
fore, I removed my boots, and entered the police 
station. 

For the moment all was quiet in the cells; I 
suppose the poor wretches, the last lees of drink 
dying down in them, had sunk into a broken 
slumber before being hauled to the place of jus- 
tice to receive their punishment. Even the old 
woman, my companion of ten minutes ago, had 
reduced her paroxysms to a feeble moan. 

The lights were still blaring away in the 
Charge Room, and the Inspector and his sub- 
ordinates were still at their everlasting writing. 
Writing, writing, writing! What was it, I won- 
dered, that they wrote so busily all through the 
night? The record of a thousand frailties, a 
thousand petty human weaknesses, a thousand 
little sins of omission or commission on the part 
of the poor underlings who found their way, 
night after night, into this Home of Cor- 
rection ? 

Strange, I thought, in this Age of Progress, 
that we should still be maintaining such an elabo- 
rate system of punishment for the failures — 
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failures, some of them, doomed from birth — in 
this difficult Pilgrimage of Life! . . . 

And still the police-officers wrote on— writing, 
writing, writing! . . . 

Despondency being foreign to my tempera- 
ment, I searched in my mind for the reason of it, 
and remembered that I had been up all night, 
and an exciting night at that, without bite or sup 
since my dinner at the club. After all, it would 
be easy enough to walk out of the Charge Room 
wrapped in my cloak of invisibility, but where 
should I go? Dressed as I was, how could I 
remove the ring and reveal an ancient and mud- 
bespattered dress-suit, a crumpled shirt and 
collar, and a hat which had been bashed down 
over my eyes? A sorry sight I should present 
to the town, with my face doubtless bearing 
traces of the carnival in the cell and my chin 
unshaven 1 

I could not present myself to the porter at the 
club in that state, nor could I go to any decent 
hotel. I must wait until the club opened and 
then sneak past and up to my room still wear- 
ing the ring. But what time did the club open? 
I had never inquired in all my ten years of mem- 
bership; and how was I to telephone to Joy by 
nine o'clock as I had arranged? 

I seated myself on a bench to think out these 
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problems, and leaned my back against the wall. 
The Charge Room was CTipty; there were only 
the police-officers behind the glass partition. I 
was weary and famished, and the warm atmos- 
phere gradually benmnbed my senses ; in a word, 
I slept. 

I awoke to the sound of a resounding crash, 
and found myself on the floor with the over- 
turned bench beside me. The Inspector had left 
his writing and rushed to peer through the glass 
partition, and two of the constables had entered 
the Charge Room to inquire into the cause of 
the sudden disturbance. They scratched their 
heads as they gazed at the overturned bench. 

" Well," said one, " that's the rummest thing 
ever I seel What knocked that there bench 



over? 

u 



?" 



MustVe been the wind," replied the other. 

"Wind? There ain't no windl How cotdd 
there be any wind with the door shut? " 

" Well, if there wasn't no wind, what shotdd 
make that bench fall over? It never fell over 
before I" 

They advanced to pick it up, and I was in im- 
minent peril of being trodden upon. On the 
other hand, if I moved so much as half an inch 
they might hear me. I judged it better, there- 
fore, to remain perfectly stiU. All might have 
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gone well, and their suspicions have been com- 
pletely allayed, had not one of them staggered 
a little in placing the bench against the wall and 
trodden on my finger. 

I emitted a sharp and quite involuntary yell. 
The constables hastily drew off, staring at the 
spot from whence they imagined the noise had 
come, and then stared at each other in sheer 
amazement. They were joined by the Inspector, 
a pen behind his ear. 

" What was that ? " he asked. " Which of you 
made that noise?'' 

Not me," replied the first constable. 
Nor me,'' protested the other. 

" Well," argued the Inspector, " seeing as 
there's only two of you in the room, one of you 
must have screeched out like a maniac." 

" It wasn't either of us," the first constable 
told him, with growing vehemence. " There's 
something funny about this room this morning, 
sir. First the bench falls over without nobody 
touching of it, and then, when we goes to put it 
back, there comes a yell like a lost soul in agony. 
I don't half like it. I've heard tales before about 
the station having a ghost to it." 

" Ghost I " echoed the Inspector, with wither- 
ing scorn. " A great burly man like you come 
talking old women's nonsense about ghosts I 
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You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Harris I 
There ain't such things ; so don't you go putting 
that story about and getting the station a nasty 
name." 

I was still, you will remember, on the floor; 
and my dress-suit was none too warm after 
khaki. I was conscious, moreover, of a biting 
draught that came imder the door that led to the 
street. Whilst the Inspector was speaking, I 
was battling ferociously with an acute physical 
sjonptom, but all to no avail. The words were 
hardly out of his mouth when I gave vent to a 
loud and rather shrill sneeze. 

The three men jumped backwards as though 
struck by three bullets. The Inspector jumped 
so far that he came into collision with the glass 
partition. As for the constables, the one who 
believed in ghosts went quite white and began 
to tremble ; whilst the other, from force of habit, 
drew from his pocket a pair of handcuffs. 

" What about it now? " asked the first con- 
stable, in a voice that he was quite unable to keep 
steady. 

" It was a sneeze," said the second constable. 

*^Any damn fool knows that!" snapped the 
Inspector. " The question is, who was it 
sneezed? Ghosts don't sneeze; they haven't got 
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no noses to sneeze with. I didn't sneeze, and 
neither of you sneezed; then who was it? " 

" I don't see why a ghost shouldn't sneeze," 
muttered the first constable; "they give 'oUow 
groans, and yet they ain't got no chests. Why 
shouldn't they sneeze without noses? " 

" This," decided the superintendent, " has got 
to be cleared up." 

" All very well," muttered the constable with 
the handcuffs, " but who's going to clear it up? 
Come to that, I don't see as you can clear up 
what ain't there. It ought to be reported to the 
Union. It ain't fair as we should have ghosts 
sneezing at us on what we earn, to say nothing 
of the rations you get these days; you ain't got 
the stomach for sneezing ghosts ! " 

" There's always one way of catching out a 
ghost," volunteered the Inspector, none the less 
keeping his distance. 

His subordinates looked at him with an inter- 
est that was more than half apprehension. 

"Just pop upstairs, Harris," continued the 
Inspector, " and bring down my dog. Williams, 
shut that door leading to the passage and stand 
against it. I'll mount guard over the door to 
the street. Look sharp, Harris ! " 

This would not do at all. I had yet to dis- 
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cover whether the ring was proof against the 
eyesight of a dog; even if it was, there was the 
instinct of the beastly animal to reckon with. 
The instinct of a dog is more precise in the work- 
ing than the intuition of a woman, and I did not 
relish the notion of being flown at, in my shiver- 
ing and defenceless condition, by a dog half mad- 
dened with fright. And what sort of a dog 
would it be? A blood-hound? I had often 
heard of the police using blood-hounds to track 
criminals. Or a mastiff? Or a bull-dog? 

Harris was gone, and I could hear him mount- 
ing the wooden stairs in his thick boots. I looked 
at the two men guarding the exits. They were 
both big fellows, but the Inspector appeared the 
more formidable. A straightforward grapple, 
or even a blow on the point of the jaw, might 
prove fatal to my chance of escape. If he 
reached out at nothing and collared me, the dog 
would arrive before I could free myself of his 
grasp. 

Once again I fell back on my old friend 
strategy. Getting cautiously to my feet, I took 
one of my boots from the tail-pocket in which I 
had placed it before going to sleep, poised it for 
a second, and then hurled it straight through the 
glass of the partition. They saw it in mid-air, 
though they had no means of knowing whence 
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it had come. The Inspector was a brave fellow, 
for, without an instant's hesitation, he dashed 
at the spot where I was standing. I stepped 
aside, and heard him go down with a crash. In 
a twinkling I was through the door, out into the 
street, and running down Drury Lane in my 
stockinged feet. 

For two solid hours I hung about outside the 
club, and then a merciful housemaid came to 
clean the steps and gave me the chance I wanted. 
I nipped past her, ran up the stairs to my room, 
seized the telephone, and was speaking to Joy 
on the very stroke of nine. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE MABQUIS OF BLENNERHASSET AT HOME 

AS I sat at the breakfast-table devouring 
rashers of bacon that tasted like manna 
from heaven, I made up my mind that the 
time had arrived when I must set out on my 
journey to Potsdam. There was no reason for 
any longer delay. I had put the ring to a nimi- 
ber of tests, and had escaped from some 
extremely tight comers. What was more, when 
the police discovered my escape from the cells 
at Bow Street they would certainly issue a 
minute description of a tall, lean gentleman, 
vaguely resembling a broken-down English offi- 
cer, who was wanted with considerable urgency. 
I must be off, and without delay. 

But now I was forced to consider very seri- 
ously a problem which had often troubled me. I 
had decided, if possible, to get to Holland and 
thence into Germany. But I knew, of course, 
that I could not leave England without a pass- 
port. How was this to be obtained? It was 
obvious that no straightforward method would 
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do. I must travel as a civiKan in order to dodge 
the military authorities, and I must travel in an 
assumed name. There was only one method of 
accomplishing this diflBcult feat; I must some- 
how or other contrive to elicit the aid of some 
influential personage, who would have to be 
taken into the secret. 

Among my own acquaintances there were a 
few influential personages, but they were all 
Army men, and the military mind is not quick 
to grasp or countenance any subterfuge, however 
plausible. My man would have to be a person 
of imagination, and it was essential that I should 
win his confidence. 

4 

It was a knotty point, and I smoked three 
long and deliberate pipes in the club window 
before any gleam of intelligence came to pierce 
the darkness of my brain. But the third pipe 
did the trick. I knocked it out, placed it in my 
pocket, put on my hat, and took a taxi to the 
hospital which I had hoped never to see again. 

I inquired for Nurse Marrifield, and was for- 
tunate enough to catch her oflF duty. The 
Matron being out, she made bold to lead me into 
the little sitting-room where I had entertained 
Joy to tea. 

" Lady Queenie " I began, but she inter- 
rupted me. 
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"What's happened to Harriet, Major?" 
" Harriet, then, if you prefer it. Harriet, I 
am going to ask a great favour." 

" It seems to be a habit of yours, Major." 
" But this is not for myself. It is on behalf 
of my country; indeed, on behalf of humanity 
at large. I have never begged a big favour in 
my life, and it is rather hard to begin; but the 
thing I want can't be got through the usual 
channels. There's nothing shady about it; at 
the same time, the official mind simply would 
not grasp it. So IVe got to pull strings." 

" And am I a string? " asked Harriet 
sweetly. 

" Yes, you're a string, Harriet; and attached 
to you is a cord. I want to get hold of that 
cord." 

" You mean Daddy? " 
" I mean the Marquis of Blennerhasset." 
" My dear man, I'd do it like a shot, only I 
don't think you realise what you're up against. 
Daddy is no ordinary man. He is a cynic and a 
poet; a miser and a spendthrift; a coward and a 
lion; an atheist and a blue-eyed curate; a demo- 
crat and a crusted Tory. You never know 
where to have him. He's the despair of both 
sides of the House and the enigma of Society. 
The only person who really understood him was 
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mother; but the effort cost her her life, poor 
dear. She died years ago, and the secret died 
with her/* 

All this sounds very depressing," I admitted, 
but it doesn't much matter whether I imder- 
stand the Marquis; the great thing is that he 
should understand me." 

" May I ask what you want him to do for 
you? " 

" I want him to get me a passport to Holland 
in an assumed name. I need not say that I tell 
you this in the most sacred confidence." 

Harriet clapped her hands. " IVe got it!" 
she cried. " I know! You're going to hypno- 
tise that beastly old Kaiser! " ' 

"Wrong!" said I, stoutly. 

" You are ! You are ! You can sit there look- 
ing as stubborn as you like, but I can read you 
like a sky-sign. Major! Nothing cryptic about 
you, old dear. That's what you're after! I 
knew there was something in it! You've been 
practising, and now you're ready, and you want 
to be off." 

" More damned intuition ! " I muttered. 

" Don't swear at us. Major. We can't help 
it. It's just our funny little way. I won't 
breathe a word to a soul ; and I hope you'll have 
all the luck you want, and come back safe and 
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sound to your devoted young woman. Now let*s 
go and see Daddy." 

I had not quite expected that Harriet would 
accompany me to the home of her parent, and I 
was a little doubtful as to the wisdom of allow- 
ing her to do so. But what would you? It 
would be the height of discourtesy to beg a letter 
of introduction and then forbid the girl her own 
homel So we secured a taxi and presently ar- 
rived at the ancestral mansion. 

Thanks to the presence of Lady Queenie, I 
was not kept hanging about in halls or ante- 
rooms. She merely ascertained from the servant 
that her father was at home, and then left me in 
the library whilst she went to tackle the despair 
of London. The old man must have been in a 
genial mood that morning, for in less than ten 
minutes Harriet returned, leading her parent by 
the sleeve. 

I stood to attention, but he brushed aside all 
formality and shook me by the hand. This was 
evidently a democratic morning., 

"Well, Major," he opened, "my daughter 
has been telling me something about you, and I 
understand that you want a passport to Holland. 
What in the world makes you come to me for a 
passport to anjrwhere? I'm not a Passport Of- 
ficel I'm simply a very worried, harried. 
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bothered, and misunderstood victim of the age. 
How can I help being a Marquis ? " Here he 
threw both his hands into the air as far as they 
would reach — ^which was not very far, for he 
was a small man. I may add, to give you a rough 
idea of him by way of supplementing the picture- 
papers, that he was extremely lean, with pierc- 
ing eyes, and enormously bushy eyebrows, turn- 
ing grey. 

" People write me insulting letters by every 
post. They insult me because I am the son of 
my father 1 Who isnft? Answer me that, sirl 
What man isn't the son of his father ? " Here he 
thumped the table a violent bang and worked 
his eyebrows up and down with astonishing 
rapidity. "We all arel Kings, pickpockets, 
grocers, dukes, poets, chimney-sweeps, operatic 
singers, rag-and-bone-men, politicians, mur- 
derers — ^the whole boiling! The whole boiling, 
sir, I tell you! All sons of their fathers! And 
yet I am abused and even threatened for being 
a Marquis! Who wants to be a Marquis? I 
don't! I'm sick of it! Damn the Marquis! 
Take the title — ^here you are ! " And he made 
as though to throw the whole pomp and glory of 
past ages at me like a football. 

" Your lordship," said I, " I can appreciate 
the diflBculty of your position. But, whatever 
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your personal trials, I feel sure you are a 
patriot." 

"Am I?" snapped the Marquis, striding up 
and down the library at a great pace and flapping 
his coat-tails. " Am I a patriot? Damned if I 
know! P'raps I am. I suppose I am. What 
about it ? " 

" I want you to help me to get to Holland, 
your lordship. I have never asked a personal 
favour of any man, and I hope never to do so; 
but this is a very different matter. It may cost 
me my life, but I am prepared to risk that for 
the opportunity to strike one tremendous blow 
— possibly the decisive blow — in the cause of 
humanity." 

"Pooh!" shouted the Marquis. "I don't 
wish to be offensive, sir, but my reply is, ' pooh ! ' 
You're mad — ^mad as a hatter. Nothing to be 
ashamed of in that. I'm mad. My daughter 
here is mad — dressing up like a nurse and break- 
ing pudding-basins all day long — absurd! But 
you're the maddest of the three. You want to 
chuck your life away in the attempt on the life 
of some big-wig in Germany. Let me tell you, 
sir, that heroism is all rubbish! Idealism? 
Fudge! My advice to you is, go back to your 
regiment, keep out of danger as much as you can, 
attract the attention of your superior officers. 
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get promotion, retire on a pension after the war, 
marry the only daughter of a rich munitioner, 
and drink yourself slowly and comfortably to 
death. Whatever you do, keep clear of the 
House of Lords. A more stuffy lot of mealy- 
mouthed, besotted, maundering, moribund, 
doddering old jack-asses it would be impossible 
to meet under any one roof in the world 1 I 
know I I've got to go there this afternoon! I've 
got to sit and hsten to OUyott ! My hat 1 What 
a prospect I OUyott, by all that's holyl Nasty 
old man in his dotage ! No teeth ! No hair ! No 
sense 1 I'm sure to insult him! What a terrible 
life!" 

Here, fortunately. Lady Queenie cut in. 
" Major Cloudsdale has not yet told you, Daddy, 
that he possesses a wonderful gift. If it were 
not for this gift, he would never dream of doing 
what he hopes to do." 

"Gift? Gift? "barked the Marquis. "What 
gift? What's all this about ' gift '? I don't be- 
lieve in gifts ! I wouldn't look a gift-horse in the 
mouth — I'd poison him at sight! " 

" But it really is an astonishing gift. Daddy. 
He can disappear! " 

"Disappear?" echoed the Marquis, getting 
more and more irritable. "What about that? 
Everybody can — and I've often wished to God 
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they would! I'm going to disappear in a mo- 
ment, and so I warn you 1 " 

" But you haven't quite got it. Daddy. Major 
Cloudsdale can disappear without leaving the 



room." 



cc 



Oh, he can, can he? Let's see him do it." 

The ring was in my pocket. Without giving 
away any secret, I just slipped it over my finger. 

The little Marquis gave a yell of rage, 
snatched up the poker, and plunged imder the 
table. 

" Come out of it, sirl None of your damned 
impudence here! You can't humbug mel I'll 
fetch you such a crack in a moment! " 

He slashed about him in all directions, and 
must have done considerable damage to the legs 
of his priceless Sheraton table. Presently he 
emerged, hair on end, eyebrows standing straight 
out from his forehead, and glared at Queenie. 
Where's he gone?" panted his lordship. 
I'll teach him to behave in this manner in my 
house I I'll break his skull in! That'll learn 
him to play hide-and-seek with a peer of the 
realm I He seems to forget my position. Did 
you tell him I was a Marquis ? " 

" Oh, yes. Daddy. Don't get excited. The 
Major is standing quite quietly in front of the 
fire." 
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"In front of the fire, eh?" And with that 
he made one hound across the room and swept 
the mantelpiece with the poker. I, of course, 
moved away as I saw him coming. 

" Better get hold of that poker," I said to 
Lady Queenie. 

The Marquis stood stock still as though sud- 
denly frozen. 

" Speaking! " he whispered. " The blighter 
has the impertinence to speak! Where is he 
now? " 

On the far side of the table. Daddy." 
How do you know? " 
I can see him. Daddy." 

" How is it you can see him when I can't? " 

" Perhaps it's because you're not being very 
nice to him, Daddy." 

" Nice to him! Have you been nice to him? " 

" I've tried my little best, Daddy. He's a 
hero, you see. And we have to be nice to all 
heroes, don't we? " 

" Hero? So am I a hero! I got the V.C. in 
my day, and yet nobody's ever nice to me. 
They've forgotten all about that. Must have 
nice new heroes — these preposterous flying-peo- 
ple! Hurtling about in the air! God bless my 
soul, what are we coming to? " Here he raised 
his voice as though, being invisible, I was also 
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slightly deaf. " Hi, sii:! - Yoti, Major! Can 
you hear me?" /^ : 

Perfectly," I replied,' in a low toiie. 
Oh, you can, can^you? Well, I don't like 
voices without bodies. ^Justr oblige me by put- 
ting a body to it, and then we'll talk." 

I slipped off the rin^ and the old man put 
down the poker. His nerve was wonderful. He 
must have been a bit shaken, but he pretended, 
despi4e*the shattered v vases on the floor, that 
notKirig very much out of the ordinary had 
happened. 

' " Your trick, sir," he admitted, " and a good 
one. It's neat, and quiet, and difficult to guess 
wittfout a certain amount of thought. But it's 
not perfect, and therefore I advise you to aban- 
don your proj ect." 

*>' Not perfect, my lord? In what way is it not 
perfect?" 

^ I* couldn't see you, but my daughter could. 
If she can see yoq, other people will hp able to 

% if • s 

see ybu. You^ll ,be nabbed, executed, tried, and 
thtafclishan^ get into. trouble over the passport. 
Ntli^^sirf it' isn't good isnough; I wish you a very 
go6d^ mpliling. * You're staying to lunch, 
Queenie ? There's nothing to eat. The servants 
have had' fe^ll. They gave me a ham-bone at 
breakfast, but I couldn't bite it. I suppose they 
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take me for a dog. That's the present state of 
affairs — Marquis = dog ; dog = tinker ; tinker 
= Marquis. That's what they call the >iq3iilen- 
nium. I call it a damn mess. So long! "t- i^; 

He was making for the door at a rapid jfece 
when Harriet, greatly daring, caught him by 
the sleeve. 

" Just one more moment. Daddy. I want to 
whisper in your ear." 

She took his head between her hands, and 
placed hen lips close to his ear. The old man 
gave a shrill scream, broke away, and scratched 
his ear so furiously that I really thought he 
would. dbT^imself an injury. .* 

'' Achf Can't bear being tickled like that^l 
Say it but;loud, my girl. You know Ir«x^\«Klet 
anybody* whisper in my ear. Afters a^l^ J'^am the 
seventh- Marquis of Blennerhasset ! f * ' -t 

" I'm awfully sorry, Daddy .^ rln^dfciii't mean 
to tickle J but I can't very welltsay^it out loud 
— it's too. embarrassing." I f^ 

" You^ needn't ! I've gufss^d li!' I know you, 
you puss-cat! I know y our^ sty . way s 1 You've 
been flij^tihg with that grejf^ long, serious fellow 
over there j and that's why'hesban't take you in 
with his -disappearing nonaeifse/ What of that? 
Do yoif suppose the German girls won't flirt 

with hioi?/ Of course they -will! Only too^liad 

,-« \. 

•'* ■* . •.- J 

I*. 
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to get a decent man to flirt withl And what 
price his neck then? Not worth that! " He 
gave a contemptuous snap of the fingers that 
went off like a pistol-shot. 

Lady Queenie shrugged her shoulders. She 
had humiliated herself for my sake, or rather the 
sake of my plan, but the game was up; the old 
man was too difficult. In my desperation a last 
chance occurred to me. 

" I think you said, my lord, that you would 
be in attei^dance this afternoon at the House of 
Lords?" 

"I did. What of it?" 

" I shall be sitting very near to you," I replied 
quietly. 

He stamped on the ground with rage. " Don't | 

talk such arrant balderdash, sir 1 Are you a peer 
of the realm ? No ! Then how dare you say you 
will be sitting quite near to me? Don't you 
know that those benches are sacred, sir ? Would 
you have the audacity to speak profanely of such 
an august assemblage as the House of Lords? 
Men have been hanged for less, sir! Hanged! 
Strung up 1 Choked 1 No breath ! Heels kick- 
ing! Gretting feebler! Quite still! Dead! 
That's the way we treat people, sir, who dare to 
speak disrespectfully of the House of Lords I " 

" I have the greatest reverence, your lordship. 
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for the noble body of which you are so distin- 
guished a member, but I am willing to take any 
risk, even the risk of being hanged, rather than 
surrender my great scheme. Let me ask you 
one thing, my lord : If I succeed in doing what I 
have said, will you use your influence to procure 
me my passport to Holland ? " 

" It's a bet ! " cried the Marquis. " Damme, 
it'll be a bit of fun for the old man ! Done with 
you! I'm on! " 

He gripped me by the hand, patted Harriet 
on the back, and skipped from the room — pre- 
sumably to wrestle once again with the recalci- 
trant ham-bone. 



CHAPTER XXI 

I MAKE HISTORY IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS 

HARRIET took the hint, and I took her 
out to lunch. 

"By the way," I asked her, as we 
neared the end of our slender meal, " do you 
happen to know at what time the House of 
Lords meets ? " 

" Not the vaguest idea," replied Harriet, " but 
I think the old Commons get down to it about 
three, don't they? " 

" I seem to remember something of the sort. 
How are we to find out? " 

" No good asking the waiter," said Harriet, 
" he's Swiss ; no good asking the manager, he's 
Italian; no good asking the chef, he's French. 
Better ask the hall-porter." 

So we sent for the hall-porter, who removed 
his cap and stared at it, and then stared at the 
ceiling. 

Drawn blank. There was a soldier at the 
next table, so I put the point to him, eliciting 

233 
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the information that he was a stranger recentiy 
arrived from Scotland. 

" There ought to be some place," suggested 
Harriet, " that Londoners could ring up and ask 
about what goes on in London. I never met 
anybody who knew anything of this sort. Have 
you ever been to the Tower? '' 

" Not yet. That's probably to come. I think 
I'd better walk down to the House of Lords and 
ask an official." 

" I shouldn't advise that. If there's trouble, 
which seems likely, the official might remember 
you. Would it be in Whitaker? " 

" Very likely; but I don't see one about. We 
ought to have asked your father. He might 
have known." 

"I have it!" cried Harriet. "The very 
thing! A policeman!" 

I shuddered. Harriet, of course, did not 
understand the shudder, but she is a sympathetic 
soul. She told the waiter to tell the porter to 
fetch a policeman. 

" Stop ! He mustn't see me 1 " I protested. 

" Why not? " she asked in a low voice. " Are 
they after you? " 

" Certainly. The whole force." 

" Then I'll meet him in the doorway." 

She had quite a friendly little chat with the 
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policeman. They made a sweet picture in the 
doorway — one of those hundreds of London-in- 
war-time pictures that ought to be painted and 
never are. What could you have more typical 
of the dearest old town in the world than a Red 
Cross nurse laughing and talking in the porch 
of an Italian restaurant with a huge policeman? 
. . . She returned with the information that 
the Lord Chancellor usually took his seat on the 
Woolsack at a quarter past four o'clock. 

It seems a funny time/' commented Harriet, 
but the policeman was perfectly certain be- 
cause he has a brother in the Westminster Divi- 
sion. What will you do with yourself until a 
quarter past four?" 

" I think I'll go and warm up the Woolsack 
for the Lord Chancellor." 

" What a lot of people you'll have to hypno- 
tise, won't you? " 

" That doesn't matter. I've had a fairly 
decent lunch." 

" Does it take it out of you very much? " 
"Well, it's rather a strain on the nerves." 
" I shall be glad," mused Harriet, " when you 
can give it up." 

" On the whole," said I, " so shall I." 
I left her at the door of the hospital and 
strolled on towards Westminster. The enter- 
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prise on which I was bound was not, in itself, so 
formidable as the Bow Street affair, but I had 
all of a nicely-brought-up Englishman's venera- 
tion for the House of Lords. I had once been 
to a debate in the Commons, and, as a small boy, 
had been shown the House of Lords on a Sun- 
day afternoon, when the red benches were elo- 
quent of dignity and sonorous statesmanship. 

I went by way of the Park, and made myself 
invisible at the Duke of York's Steps, which is 
a nice quiet place for anything of the kind. A 
naval car, leaving the Admiralty at the naval 
limit, did its best to finish my career for ever, 
and a military car, going in the other direction, 
gave enthusiastic support to the Senior Service. 
I dodged them both, strolled across the Horse 
Guards Parade, resisted the temptation to pat 
the neck of the sentry's horse (a thing I have 
often wished to do), and presently found myself 
passing into the sacred precincts of the Houses 
of Parliament. 

Policemen, as you know, guard every door- 
way, and nobody is admitted who cannot show 
good reason, or, at any rate, a well-known face. 
Members of both Houses were trickling in, but 
I did not make the attempt until I saw the Mar- 
quis himself coming across the Courtyard. Sid- 
ling up to him, I took up my position in the 
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immediate rear of that galvanic little figure, fell 
into step, and we passed in together. 

The peers were not very many in number that 
afternoon, but the bishops seemed numerous in 
proportion, from which I expected that some- 
thing about Disestablishment was going for- 
ward. 

The Marquis darted about like a minnow, rap- 
ping out some remark at an unfortunate legis- 
lator and skipping off before the poor man had 
any time to retort. He was just as free with 
the bishops, and said something so insulting to 
one of them that the prelate looked positively 
apoplectic. At length they drifted into the 
Chamber and scattered themselves amongst the 
red benches, whilst the Chancellor, just as the 
policeman had said, did actually take his seat on 
the Woolsack. 

I was not able to secure a seat alongside the 
Marquis, but the bench immediately behind him 
was almost vacant, and that served my purpose 
very well. Leaning over the back of it whilst 
he was studying a paper of some sort, I said in 
a low tone, " Here I am, your lordship." 

He turned at once, saw nobody, glared at an 
unfortunate peer quite three yards off, and then 
returned again to his paper. 

" I have kept my word," I murmured. 
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Once more he swerved round, and beat the air 
with his paper as though trying to kill a fly. 

" Whoever you are," he retorted, " for God's 
sake don't breathe down the back of my neck! 
Might as well be amongst that damned rabble 
in the Commons," he added to himself in a low 
mutter. 

" I'm sorry I breathed down your neck, sir. I 
am the Major who called upon you this morning 
with your daughter. Please keep as calm as pos- 
sible in order to give me a fair chance." 

Even now the old gentleman could not quite 
reconcile himself to the idea of my invisibility. 
He stooped down and tried to peer under the 
bench. 

" Don't do that, sir. You may hurt yourself. 
I am sitting just behind you." 

He straightened up and glared at me so 
fiercely that it was difficult to believe he did not 



see me. 



Do you mean to say," he demanded, in 
rather, for him, an awe-struck tone, " that none 
of these chaps can see you? " 

" Not a single one, sir. Give me any test you 
like." 

" I will. You see that fat man on the other 
side of the House, in the middle of the second 
row of benches?" 
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" I do, your lordship." 

"Well, that's OUyott. He's studying the 
notes for his speech. Just sneak round, tweak 
them out of his hand, and bring them here. I'd 
like to have a look at them." 

" Certainly, sir. Nothing easier." 

A noble lord was holding the attention of the 
House, more or less, on a question of domestic 
policy, and I moved on tip-toe in order not to 
interrupt the flow of wisdom. I saw that it 
would be impossible to approach Lord Ollyott 
from behind without bumping against the legs 
of other noble lords in his vicinity, so I walked 
boldly up the centre of the floor, leaned across 
the front bench, and quietly tweaked the notes 
out of his hand. The moment I took them they 
became part of me, so to speak, and disappeared, 
which gave Lord Ollyott a very nasty shock. He 
looked on the floor, he looked up in the air, he 
looked at the peers around him. He then took 
off his spectacles, polished them, and resumed 
the anxious search. 

By this time I was back in my old place. 
Here I am, your lordship," I announced. 
Ah, that's good! I saw old Ollyott nearly 
jump out of his skin. Have you them with 
you?" 

" Yes, sir. I'll just slide them over the back 
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of the bench, and then you can get them for 
yourself. Is there anything else I can do for 
you at the moment ? " 

" There are plenty of things I*d like you to do. 
I'd give ten pounds for you to run a pin into the 
Bishop of Barnstaple, and the Lord Chancellor 
would look very funny without his wig! StiU, 
we'd better behave ourselves, eh ? " 

" I should prefer it, sir. I must keep my mind 
steadily on the main object." 

"Right! Now I'm going to dish Bobby 
OUyott." 

The Marquis rose with Lord Ollyott's notes in 
his hand, concealed, however, by his own papers. 

" My lords," he began, " it is always extremely 
distasteful to me, as you must be aware, to make 
any statement in this ancient and honourable 
conclave which would be likely to disturb its 
age-long serenity. (Laughter.) But it some- 
times happens, my lords, that a shock in time 
saves nine, and it is my very earnest hope that 
the shock which I am compelled to administer to 
your lordships this afternoon will spare you, for 
some time at any rate, from the painful sensa- 
tions which would ensue should you, all impre- 
paredly, become aware of the existence of a 
traitor in our midst. Your lordships, we have 
read, with mingled feelings, of the extraordinary 
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changes which are about to overtake, and per- 
haps overwhehn, the lower and equally honour- 
able House which directs, in conjunction with 
ourselves, the affairs of this great country. We 
have read, not without amazement, not without 
certain qualms, that into that assembly there will 
shortly be introduced an element, delightful in 
its own place, but necessarily of dubious quality 
in an atmosphere of hard politics — I refer, of 
course, to the feminine element. . What the result 
of that extraordinary measure may be the coun- 
try, and the world at large, has yet to learn. But 
whatever it may be, there have been no hints of 
such a drastic and radical change in the august 
body of which we are all proud to be members. 
I say, my lords, that there has been no hint of 
such a thing, but it has come to my knowledge 
that insidious influences have been at work in the 
breast of one — and I hope and pray only one — 
noble lord present here this afternoon. (Cries 
of ' Name ! ' ) No, my lords, I will not name 
him at present, but it is possible that, before I 
sit down, his conscience may compel him to make 
some remark which will lead to his identification. 
" I wish to be quite open and above-board 
with you, my lords, and with the noble lord con- 
cerned. By a peculiar chance, upon which it is 
unnecessary to dwell, certain notes have fallen 
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into my possession which contain the clearest 
possible evidence of the traitorous — I was almost 
impelled to say Bolshevist — atteiek the noble lord 
opposite, and whom I still refuse to name, had 
meditated. What was my duty in the matter, my 
lords ? Was it to allow this mine to be sprung, 
without a word of warning, beneath your feet? 
Or was I justified in taking the course which I 
am taking and unmasking the renegade ? At any 
rate, I have embarked upon the latter course, and 
nothing shall deter me from doing what I con- 
ceive to be my duty to the country and to your 
lordships. 

" I take up the first note, my lords, and I find 
this sinister heading — ' Prerogative of Peeresses.' 
That heading alone should be sufficient to warn 
you of the arguments which follow. I will not 
take them in order, for I would not weary this 
august House with the coldly-calculated and 
artfully-set-forth arguments of this ultra-femi- 
nist. But here is one note, in a handwriting 
which is, unfortunately, familiar to me, to which 
I must draw your attention." 

Lord Ollyott^ rising on a point of order, 
asked whether it was permissible for a noble lord 
to make use of the notes of another noble lord 
to vilify him in the eyes of the public and his fel- 
low legislators ? The noble lord desired to point 
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out that notes did not constitute a speech, and 
that a speech undelivered was not a suitable 
basis for Parliamentary debate. 

The Marquis of Blennerhasset said that 
he regretted the interruption more than he could 
say. He had not intended to implicate any noble 
lord in this distressing affair — - 

Lord Ollyott: I did not say, my lords, that 
these were my notes, I merely 

The Marquis of Blennerhasset: If the 
notes are not the notes of the noble lord, may I 
ask him why this objection? 

Lord Ollyott: I rose on principle, my lords. 
It seems to me a disgraceful thing 

The Marquis of Blennerhasset: I beg to 
suggest, my Lord Chancellor, that that is not 
Parliamentary language. 

The Lord Chancellor: It is certainly not 
the language that we are accustomed to hear, or 
that we prefer to hear, in this House. 

The Marquis of Blennerhasset: It is the 
language of a potman. 

Lord Ollyott : I will not be called a potman. 
The noble Marquis is well known for his bullying 
methods. I should like to ask him if he is in the 
habit of picking the pockets of other noble 
lords ? 

The Lord Chancellor regretted having to 
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assert his authority, but he felt compelled to call 
the noble lord to order. 

The Marquis of Blenneehasset : He has 
called me a bully and a thief. I am not at all 
sure that I ought not to insist on his being sus- 
pended. 

Lord Ollyott: You won't bully me with 
impunity. I am not in the habit of being bullied, 
let me tell you! 

The Marquis of Blennerhasset : Or hen- 
pecked ? 

Lord Ollyott: That is a disgraceful ! 

The Marquis of Blennerhasset: He said 
it again, my Lord Chancellor! 

The Lord Chancellor hoped that a speedy 
end might be put to this very unseemly dis- 
cussion. 

The Marquis of Blennerhasset: I can 
assure you, my Lord Chancellor, that nobody 
regrets it more than I do, but I feel confident I 
shall have the majority of noble lords on my 
side jiyhen I say that we can never admit the 
' Prerogative of Peeresses ' in the sense intended 
by the noble lord opposite; and I suggest he 
should be called upon to pledge his word that 
he will not attempt at any future time to re-in- 
troduce the subject. (Applause.) 

The Marquis then sat down, mightily pleased 
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with himself, his pleasure being heightened by 
the almost immediate withdrawal of Lord 
OUyott from the House. I touched the Marquis 
on the shoulder at that, and asked him what he 
intended to do with the notes. 

" You still there? I'd forgotten all about you. 
I think we mystified him, eh ? '' 

" We certainly did, your lordship ; and it 
would complete his mystification if I went after 
him and slipped the notes back into his pocket." 
Excellent! Excellent! Here they are!" 
'Carefully, sir! They mustn't vanish into thin 
air ! Just wait for an opportunity to drop them 
over the back of the bench." 

"Right! I understand. Don't let him get 
too much of a start." 

" Just a moment, your lordship. What about 
my passport? " 

" Your passport? Oh, I must see about that." 

"Your lordship made me a certain promise. 
I think I have kept my part of the bargain, have 
I not?" 

" Eh? Oh, yes, yes! I don't know how you 
do it, but you do." 

" And may I have the passport? " 

" I'll do my best. You'll probably get killed. 
Your blood be on your own head." 

"An American citizen, my lord, name of 
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Davenport — ^Robert Davenport — travelling to 
Holland on business." 

"All right, all right! Til jot it down. Off 
you go after OUyott! I*d give a thousand 
pounds to see his face when he finds those notes 
back in his pocket!" 

" And when may I call for the passport, your 
lordship ? " 

" Oh, to-morrow at noon. I can*t promise it, 
mind. But I can pull a string or two." 

" I trust implicitly in your lordship^s good 
faith." 

With that I glided from the Chamber, found 
OUyott heatedly proclaiming his wrongs in the 
Lobby, slipped the notes back into his pocket, 
cleared out of the building, and came to light 
in the gathering dusk of Parliament Street. 

The next morning at twelve o'clock I called 
at the Blennerhasset mansion and duly received 
the passport made out in the manner I had 
indicated, with a space left for the portrait. 
I had shaved my moustache, paid visits to a 
photographer, and also to a tailor who catered 
almost exclusively for American clients. 

" After all," said I, as I parted from the 
strange little old gentleman, " there is something, 
your lordship, in being a Marquis." 

" Yes," he snapped, " imtil they take your 
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head o£P. This morning's business has brought 
mine a shade nearer the basket. Well, oflF you 
pop! Plug away! Good luck! Cheerio! '' 

And he waved me a frantic farewell from 
the top of the steps. 



i 



CHAPTER XXII 

CONCERNING TWO YOUNG WOMEN AND THIS 

GOOD-BYE BUSINESS 

EVEN with the passport in my pocket, I had 
to wait a week before I could secure a 
passage to Holland. This was the more 
annoying as the war at last actually showed 
signs of coming to a close. Germany was beaten, 
and was beginning to realise it ; but nobody knew 
what would happen to the Arch-Fiend of the 
whole filthy business. Would he join his sol- 
diers in the firing-line and die, more or less, like 
a hero? Would he sneak back to Potsdam and 
try to form a new Government with the help 
of such members of the militarist party as re- 
mained faithful to him? Or would he, as had 
been reported earlier in the war, slink across 
to America, trusting to the generosity and large- 
mindedness of that great nation to allow him 
to live out his days in ease and wealth? 

The first of these possibilities was tolerable; 
the others quite intolerable. My blood was like 
fire in my veins when I thought of the sorrow 
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I had witnessed in France and Belgium and 
then conjured up a mental picture of the swag- 
gering bully of Potsdam shooting birds, and 
sticking pigs, and presiding at banquets, and 
making speeches with all his wonted gusto. 
That could not be. Humanity would never 
tolerate such injustice; and I, as well as an- 
other, far better than most, was in the position 
to be the humble instrument of Mankind. 

The delay, then, was maddening; but I 
secured a passage at last, and took Joy to our 
favourite restaurant for a little farewell dinner. 
I had to be on board at midnight, and Harriet 
had very kindly lent her father's car to drive 
me down to the docks. I made up my mind, 
now that the crucial moment had come, to carry 
things through with a rush. There must be no 
maundering; no sentimentalism ; no weakening 
of resolve; if possible, no tears. 

So I rattled away all through dinner, just 
as many another fellow has rattled away before 
leaving the face he loved best in the world — 
and was never to see again. It can be done 
if you make up your mind to do it, and I was 
pretty successful almost to the very last moment. 
I made Joy laugh by telling her of my inter- 
views with the Marquis and my adventure in 
the House of Lords, but there was not much 
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laughter in my own heart. Without the slight- 
est question of disloyalty to her, I wanted very 
much to be up and away. I felt braced for 
the adventure. The mere danger of it was stim- 
ulating, and my high purpose filled me with an 
exultation that I have never before known. 

Harriet had arranged to send the car to the 
restaurant at nine o'clock. At that precise hour 
my old friend the porter suddenly appeared at 
our table. Joy looked up, and, realising what 
this apparition meant, turned very white. 

" AU right, porter," said I. " Tell the driver 
in two minutes." 

We rose, put on our wraps, gave a last look 
at the cosy little restaurant, and then climbed 
into the car. I had arranged to leave Joy at 
her own door. No sooner had we moved off 
than her arms were round my neck, and her 
lips pressed to mine in an intensity of love that 
I had never even suspected. Such blind fools 
are men! She did not speak a single word; 
just clung to me, her whole form pressed against 
mine, as we rolled smoothly through the darkened 
streets. It seemed like a flash, and yet an 
eternity, imtil the car pulled up outside her 
house. 

You will come back? " she beseeched huskily. 
Of course," I murmured. 



It 
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"Promise me?" 

" I promise faithfully." (What else could a 
man say?) 

" All right. . . . Good-bye my — ^my " 

She could not finish it, and neither could I say 
another word. . . . 

The footman opened the door, and I knew 
that Joy would rather I allowed her to mount 
the steps alone. The door of the car was closed, 
she gave a sad little wave of her hand, and at 
last — well, I was off upon my journey. . . . 

The habit of reticence is still so strong upon 
me after aU these years of censorship that even 
now I cannot bring myself to record the name 
of the port from which I sailed, but you will 
probably be able to guess that for yourself when 
I tell you that we arrived at the quay-side soon 
after eleven o'clock that night. The car had 
gone well over the dark roads, but not fast 
enough for me. The footman had hardly time 
to jump from his seat before I, too, had left 
the car. He picked up my valise, and I then 
noticed something familiar about his face. 

" Is this all, sir? " he inquired. 

"Yes, that's all, thank you. But I'll carry 
it myself to the tender." 

" Oh, I couldn't let you do that, sir." 

"And I couldn't let you do it. I'm not in 
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the habit of having my luggage carried for me 
by ladies! '* 

" Then you'll spoil the whole caboodle," said 
Harriet. 

" All what caboodle ? I must congratulate you 
on the fit. What does the real footman think 
about it ? " 

" He doesn't know. He's got a night oflF. I 
simply went to the tailor who makes our livery 
and got myself rigged up. Palmer had to know, 
of course. But you're a sworn pal, aren't you. 
Palmer?" 

" That's all right, your ladyship," came from 
the driver's seat. " Don't you mind me." 

I gave Palmer a drink from my flask to keep 
the cold out while he was waiting, and then we 
walked to the tender. This was why Harriet 
had insisted on carrying my bag — so that she 
might accompany me to the boat and see my 
cabin. I don't know why she wanted to see 
the cabin. It was just like any other cabin, and 
the chances were I should only use it as a cloak- 
room for my valise, but girls have strange tastes 
which it is quite impossible to fathom. 

The ship was showing no lights, and it was 
rather a thrilling business bumping out to, her 
in the little tender beneath the stars. I had an 
inclination, just human and friendly, to put 
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my ann round Harriet, but remembered in the 
nick of time that it is not customary for officers 
about to start on a journey to embrace their 
footmen. Still, there was yet the cabin, and in 
the cabin I said good-bye to her as a soldier need 
not be ashamed, I hope, of saying good-bye to 
a very pretty and high-spirited girl. 

" It's been rather fun, hasn't it? '* said Harriet. 

" Top-hole ! But why the past tense ? " 

" Because that's the right tense for our little 
stunt." 

" Does that mean you're going to cut me when 
I come back? " 

'* Oh, lord, no, I shan't cut you! I shall come 
to your wedding if I'm asked." 

" Did you see her? " 

" Of course I did. How could I help seeing 
her? And I saw her face, what's more, and her 
poor eyes. ... I wish I could love a man like 
that!" 

" So you will, one of these days." 

" No, I shan't; and a good job too. I'm not 
the devoted sort. There was just the slightest 
possible danger of my falling in love with you, 
but that was absolutely knocked on the head 
when I saw your young woman get out of the 
car. I'm not going to play Old Harry with 
that sort of thing. It's too good to spoil." 
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You're a great sportsman, Harriet/' 
Am I? That's the nicest thing youVe said 
to me yet, and I think we'll let it be the last/* 
So we went up on deck, and she went down 
to the little tender, and jauntily lit a cigarette 
in defiance of all the regulations. The last thing 
I saw, as the tender faded away into the black- 
ness of the night, was the red glow of Harriet's 
cigarette, coming and going with immense de- 
termination. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

A HAPPENING BY NIGHT ON THE HIGH g£AS 

I HAD intended to remain on deck all night, 
I was not particularly timid about sub- 
marines, partly because I knew the defen- 
sive measures were excellent, and also for the 
reason that there had been reports in the papers, 
which seemed likely enough to be true, that the 
imrestricted submarine campaign was suspended 
for the time being. But I felt, as I have men- 
tioned, too excited to care for the prospect of 
a small and rather stuffy cabin. 

However, it came on to rain about two o'clock, 
and so I lay down on my bunk, fully dressed, 
and dozed oflF from sheer force of habit. It was 
stiU dark when I awoke, and I knew that we 
could not be at the other side, and yet the en- 
gines had stopped. It was probably the stop- 
ping of the engines that had awakened me. 

I sprang oflF my bunk, seized my cork jacket, 
and hurried out into the corridor just in time 
to run slap into an excited steward. 
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" All on board 1 " he cried. " Bring your belts 1 
We've only got ten minutes ! " 

I ran up on deck, fastening my belt as I went. 
I found the crew and oflScers drawn up in two 
lines and the passengers collected in a group 
near by. I saw no signs of a submarine, but 
two ruffians in a naval uniform that was strange 
to me stood looking at the ship's papers by the 
light of their electric torches. I joined the other 
passengers, most of whom were fairly cahn, 
though naturally very frightened. A stewardess, 
whom I shall always think of with admiration, 
was assuring the women that the sea was quite 
smooth owing to the rain, and that they would 
certainly be picked up at dawn, which was not 
more than an hour away. 

The German officers put certain hurried ques- 
tions to the Captain; they were evidently acting 
under express orders. Suddenly my name was 
called — that is to say, the name under which I 
was entered in the list of passengers. I stepped 
forward, and both the enemy officers flashed 
their torches on my face. 

"You Robert Davenport?" asked one of 
ihem. 
1 am. 

" An American citizen, travelling to Holland 
on business?" 
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" That is correcL** 

** ooaw me your passf 



Show me your passport. Look sharp, or 
itll be the worse for you! 

I produced my passport, and they scnitinised 
the photograph with considerable eagerness, 
comparing the picture with the originaL I bad 
often had cause to curse the eflSciencv of the 
German Secret Service, but never quite so good 
a cause as at that moment. The senior officer 
thrust my passport into his pocket, and the ju- 
nior man, producing a revolver, escorted me over 
the side and into the submarine. 

I was ordered below, and thus was spared 
the misery of seeing the wretched women and 
children crowd into the ship's boats and lower 
away to take their chance in the middle of the 
North Sea. But I heard a tremendous explo- 
sion, and soon after that was simmioned to the 
cabin of the submarine's Commander. 

This was the first time I had ever been on 
board a submarine, and, despite my fairly nat- 
ural anxiety as to what they intended to do 
with me, I could not help being interested in 
my novel surroundings. The first surprise lay 
in the discovery that the officers' cabins, of 
which there were three, were fitted up just as 
comfortably as a cabin on an ordinary ship. The 
men, I had observed, slept in folding bunks sit- 
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uated in the main part of the vessel, and each 
man had plenty of locker accommodation for 
his personal belongings. It was quite warm in 
the interior of the vessel, being heated with steam, 
and the whole was lighted by electricity. At 
the end farthest from the oflScers' quarters was 
a capital little kitchen, or galley, but I did not 
make the acquaintance of that until later. 

The Commander of the submarine was a man 
of about thirty years of age, big, fair-haired, 
blue-eyed, and with the coarseness of feature and 
expression that one naturally associates with the 
Hun. He kept me standing before him for 
some time, and laughed and talked with a much 
younger oflScer as though totally unaware of 
my existence. I am a pretty good German 
scholar, and I gathered that they were bound 
for Kiel, and looked upon the war as nearly 
concluded. I was also interested to learn that 
the report which had reached England of riot- 
ing at Kiel was not only quite true, but greatly 
under-estimated by the Allies. 

Suddenly, with a change of tone that was so 
theatrical as to be quite ludicrous, the Com- 
mander turned to me and asked me my name. 

"Robert Davenport," I replied. 

"That's a lie!" he retorted. "I'U tell you 
who you are. You're Major Aubrey Cloudsdale, 
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D.S.O. This passport is a fake, and you got 
it through the influence of a lunatic old monkey 
called the Marquis of Blennerhasset. WeVe had 
you under observation, Major, ever since that 
little affair at Selfridge's. Yes, that surprises 
you, doesn't it? I saw you jump, you damn 
fool ! Fancy a British military oflScer trying to 
pass himself off as any other mortal thing in 
the world! Why, good God, man, if I found 
your skeleton picked as clean as a whistle I'd 
know you were a British military officer by the 
set of your spine! " 

The younger officer laughed very heartily at 
that. I would gladly have taken them both by 
the scruffs of their necks and bumped their heads 
together until any brains they may have pos- 
sessed were revealed in the glare of the electric 
lights overhead. But I did my best to appear 
calm and unmoved. 

" Since the war is nearly over, Major,'* con- 
tinued the Commander, " I don't mind telling 
you that the man you so cleverly cornered in 
the lift was one of our agents. He had a grudge 
against you for nearly doing him in, and spent 
an enormous amount of trouble following you 
up from that day forward. You seem to be 
a bit of a goer. Major. I notice from this re- 
port that you were locked up at Bow Street a 
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week or so ago. That's nice conduct for a Brit- 
ish oflScer with the D.S.O. ribbon! " 

I could see that he was trying to infuriate me 
in order to make me talk. But I would not be 
drawn. They had evidently divined some mo- 
tive in my madness, but could not quite tumble 
to what I was after. It was the business of 
these fellows to find out if they could, and, in 
any event, to render me incapable of mischief. 

"Well," said the Commander at last, "I'm 
sorry you have got yourself into this mess, 
Cloudsdale. You will probably have the dis- 
tinction of being one of the last Britishers in 
this war to die at sea. There's not going to 
be a big naval engagement — I'll give you that 
tip for your own satisfaction. The men won't 
fight, and I, for one, don't blame them. The 
submarine campaign is also nearly over — ^this 
is our last little job. So why not sit down, have 
a cigar and a whisky-and-soda, and make a 
clean breast of the whole silly business ? " 

The junior oflScer cleared a seat on the bunk 
and mixed me a drink. I accepted both, and 
also a cigar, and then smiled. 

That's better! " said the Commander. 
Now, Major, what's the little game? " 

" It doesn't seem to have occurred to you," 
said I, "that a man might wish to leave his 
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country at a time like the present because he 
had made it just a little too hot to hold him." 

The two Hun officers remained as impassive 
as poker-players, but they made the mistake of 
looking at their cigars instead of at me. That 
was to avoid showing their eyes, because they 
knew that I should have seen just the faintest 
flicker of surprise. 

"Well," replied the Commander, leading me 
on, " I must admit that that theory had not 
occurred to me or to my superiors. You've your 
own fine record in the army. Major, to thank 
for your present position. It has never seemed 
likely to any of us that such a splendid soldier 
as yourself would be trying to get to Germany 
for any other reason than to do somebody a 
mischief." 

"But I'm not trying to get to Germany," 
I said, quietly ignoring the trap. " I'm trying 
(or, rather, I was trying) to get to Holland." 

"Yes, yes, that's so. My mistake. Major. 
And would it be discreet to inquire how you man- 
aged to make the country too hot to hold you ? " 

" It isn't a thing one cares to talk about," 
said I. 

" I understand that. But the situation, as 
you will agree, is a little unusual. I don't want 
to threaten you. Major, but you really are rather 
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up against it this time, you know, I have my 
definite orders," 

"Which include ?" I hinted, 

" I'm afraid so," said the Commander. " In 
point of fact, a very great deal is left to our 
discretion. When we return to Kiel, if I hand 
in your passport and report that you have been 
rendered quite harmless, there will be no fur- 
ther inquiry into the matter. I shall be com- 
mended, and there the whole thing will end." 

" I see. So that to all intents and purposes 
I am being tried for my life? " 

" I don't quite like your way of putting it. 
If you can satisfy me that you have seriously 
incurred the displeasure of your superior officers, 
or committed some political offence, or are will- 
ing to sell certain valuable secrets to our side, 
I have no doubt we could arrange things most 
amicably. What do you say to a little stroU 
on deck? We shall be quite private there." 

I agreed to the suggestion, and we were soon 
standing on the platform that runs from end to 
end of the vessel. The rain had ceased, but the 
night was still extremely dark, and the subma- 
rine was able to proceed homewards on the sur- 
face at a fair pace. The Commander strolled 
to the end of the walking-platform and I fol- 
lowed. We were alone on the platform, the 
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submarine, of course, being navigated from 
within. 

" Now,'* said he, ** speak quite freely. Major/' 

Between the time of our leaving the cabin and 
arriving at the end of the walking-platform my 
brain had been working, you may be sure, with 
all the rapidity of which it was capable. There 
was just a chance that by lying stoutly and heav- 
ily I might save my life, and I very badly wanted 
to save it, for private as well as public reasons. 

The yarn I told him was, I flatter myself, a 
plausible one. I invented a woman of the harpy 
order with whom I had become involved, and 
whose extravagance had made it necessary for 
me to obtain a large sum of money. I spoke 
of her rather carelessly, and hinted that she was 
a person of title. I went on to describe vain 
attempts to make the money in cards and at 
roulette, attempts always ending in failure and 
worse financial straits. 

I then threw in an officer holding a very high 
position at the War Office, who had shown me 
in confidence certain plans connected with the 
Balkan States. I conveyed to the Commander, 
with the same nonchalant manner, the impres- 
sion that I had committed these plans to memory, 
and was willing to sell them for a round sum 
which would clear me of my difficulties, and en- 
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able me to live in Paris, after the war, in mod- 
erate luxmy. 

It was not, perhaps, a first-rate story, but it 
seemed the sort of thing he wanted to hear, and 
he encouraged me with gruff comments as I 
went along. I was very earnest about it — ex- 
tremely earnest. I never spoke to any man with 
greater conviction. When I came to the part 
about the Balkan States, of which I knew abso- 
lutely nothing, I was really rather pleased with 
myself. The Balkan States are so safe. You 
have only to pose as an authority on the Balkan 
States to earn the deepest respect for profound 
sagacity in any club in London. At this period 
of the story my heart lightened. I saw myself 
at the very least proceeding to the General Ger- 
man Headquarters in a staff car, with a well- 
disposed escort. 

The Commander heard me in patience to the 
very end. He was silent for a few seconds, and 
I did not jar his susceptibilities by interrupting 
the train of thought. At last he turned to me 
with this strange question: 

"Are you, by any chance, a religious man, 
Major? '' 

I don't know why, but the question, or the 
tone in which it was put, gave me a distinctly 

impleasant feeling all down the spine. 

I 
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" Oh, fairly," I replied, " fairly 1 " 

" Then, if I were you, Major, I would offer 
up a little prayer to whatever God you may 
affect. It's rather too late to pray for brains, 
but you might put in a plea for the forgiveness 
of any little sins you may have committed." 

"Pardon me," said I; "would you state in 
plain terms what you mean ? " 

" With all the pleasure in the world. Major. 
I mean that you have wasted my time and in- 
sulted my intelligence by concocting one of the 
most idiotic lies that ever issued from the mouth 
of a stupid Britisher, If you wanted to lie, 
you should have studied the art in Germany. 
We know something about lying. However, it's 
a little late in the day to give you that advice." 

He turned abruptly, and began to walk to- 
wards the entrance hatch through which we had 
emerged. Stupid I may be, but I am gifted 
with occasional flashes of intelligence, and I 
knew now what the wretched cur had in his 
mind, and why he had brought me out there to 
talk. He was going to give the order to sub- 
merge, thus playing upon me the same trick 
that had been played — perhaps by this very 
man — upon a few poor fisher-lads from Grimsby. 

I was not frightened. I can honestly say 
that, for I was too mad with rage to be fright- 
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ened. I had fought with Germans in the field, 
and I had fought with Turks, but it had never 
before been my lot to come up against deliberate, 
icy-blooded murder. 

But there was not a moment to be lost. Con- 
trolling my anger with a great effort, so that 
my face should not betray me, I called: 

"One moment. Commander 1" 

He halted, and looked back over his slioulder. 
I strode two paces nearer to him. 

" The game is up," said I, and took a step 
nearer. 

"It certainly is," said he. "I don't know 
how long you can swim, but that's just about 
the time you have to live." 

" If I tell you here and now the real nature 
of my business, will you spare my life? " And 
I went a step nearer. 

" I will. Major. I told you that before." 

"Very well. It was my intention to assassi- 
nate a very prominent man." 

"We thought so. Will you give me the 



name! 



?" 



By all means." 
Each time I spoke I had edged a little nearer 
to him — and a little nearer. Darkness is some- 
what deceptive, but I am accustomed to judg- 
ing distances at night, and I estimated that I 
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was within ten feet of the Commander. Ten 
feet seems a lot when you are talking to a person 
ten feet oflF, but it's not really very much to a 
man over six feet in height, who has long legs, 
and proportionately long arms. 

I spoke the words * by all means ' very quietly, 
and they could hardly have reached his ears 
before I made my spring. He had no time to 
step back or even utter a sound. I got my 
hands round his throat in a grip that astonished 
me as I did it. I saw the whites of his eyes 
in the darkness; I saw his mouth open and his 
tongue protrude in a fearful effort to gain breath. 
But I never relaxed my hold. I was utterly 
merciless. If I needed more power, I had only 
to think of the innocent women and children 
he had sent to their graves and the fate he had 
intended for me. 

I can't say how long it took to kill the reptile ; 
I only know that we stood there on the platform 
of the submarine until his legs gave way and 
I had to support him. Even then I felt not 
the slightest tinge of mercy. T only wanted to 
be quite, quite sure that he was dead before I 
let him slide overboard. At last I thought I 
might release my grip, and I remember my fin- 
gers ached with the pressure I had put on the 
throat of the miserable Hun. 
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Dragging the body cautiously to the end of 
the walking-platform, I tilted it head-first over 
the rounded hull of the submarine, gave the feet 
a push, and he went to join his other victims be- 
neath the dark waves. . . . 

Drawing a long breath, I had to decide at once 
upon my future plans. At any moment one 
of the other officers or a member of the crew 
might come on deck; they all knew that I had 
gone up with the Conunander. What was I 
to say ? How explain the business ? 

There was one way only of escape. When I 
came on board they had taken my revolver from 
me, but left me my other possessions. I took 
my precious ring from its place of concealment, 
slipped it over my finger, and then, most cau- 
tiously, lowered my invisible form into the float- 
ing nest of pirates. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

A TEBBIBLE HIDING-PLACE 

IT was not long before the loss of the Com- 
mander was discovered. A petty officer was 
sent up to inform him that the British were 
on his track to avenge the sinking of the pas- 
senger ship. In a very short space of time the 
petty officer returned with a scared face and 
informed the lieutenant in command that neither 
the Commander nor the prisoner were to be 
found. 

The lieutenant cursed the man for a blind 
fool and himself went up to investigate. He 
was quickly convinced of the truth of the re- 
port, and the order was given to submerge. 

I was having my fill of thrills on this partic- 
ular night ; in addition to the hazardous situation 
in which I had placed myself, and the difficulty 
of avoiding collision with the crew in that 
narrow space, I experienced for the first time 
the sensation of diving below the waters in a 
submarine. It was not so unpleasant as one 
might have anticipated. The man at the driving- 
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wheel simply gave her a tilt and down we went, 
nose first, to a depth of about thirty feet. An- 
other movement of the wheel, and we were run- 
ning on an even keel. I observed no appreciable 
difference in the temperatm*e or the air-pressure ; 
but for the fact that I mght be grappled with 
at any moment, and made to suffer a horrible 
death by way of revenge for the disappearance 
of the Conunander, I should have quite enjoyed 
the trip. 

As it was, I made several interesting discov- 
eries — ^interesting, that is, to a landsman. I 
found that the conning-tower, for example, was 
built to contain two or three men, and that the 
periscopes, one of which entered the conning- 
tower, were so arranged that they could be used 
just like an ordinary marine telescope, whereas 
I had always imagined that they threw a picture 
on to a screen much after the principle of the 
dear old camera obscura of one's youth. 

But the neighbourhood of the conning-tower 
was a little too risky for comfort, so I edged 
my way along to the galley and watched the 
cook preparing a meal for the officers. The 
cooking was done by electricity. There was a 
large electric range, with oven, boiler, and heat- 
ing-plates, just as cosy and homely as your 
kitchen at home. There were electric urns for 
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coflFee and soup, and the delicious scent that came 
from them, and from the frizzling ham, made 
me desperately hungry, but I had to be content 
with a piece of blackish bread which I sneaked 
whilst the cook's back was turned. 

When I had finished exploring the kitchen I 
found the crew in a state of some excitement. 
It seemed that a British destroyer had been 
sighted in the dusk of early morning, and the 
lieutenant, suddenly finding himself in comimand 
of the submarine, had determined to make a final 
bid for glory by launching his last torpedo at 
her. The men were not very keen on the ad- 
venture; I could tell from their mutterings that 
they thought the young gentleman imnecessarily 
foolhardy. Still, discipline held, and they pro- 
ceeded to place the torpedo in the tube. 

My own feelings were mixed. Naturally, I 
was all for the destroyer in this encounter, and 
would certainly have warned her of the proxim- 
ity of the submarine had I been able to do so. 
On the other hand, I had not the least desire 
to be sent to the bottom by the aid of a depth- 
charge. I had heard pretty awful stories of 
what happened in a submarine when she crashed 
to the bed of the ocean out of control. I knew 
enough to realise that one might be suffocated, 
drowned, burned alive, or stamped to death be- 
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neath the feet of the panic-stricken crew. How- 
ever, it was all in the night's work. Being utterly 
in the hands of fate, I took as much interest 
as possible in the preparations for discharging 
the torpedo. 

In case the reader has never seen this done, 
or studied the matter for himself, I must, for 
purposes of my story, describe the procedure as 
I witnessed it. The torpedo is so shaped that 
it almost fills the tube in the centre, but there 
is a considerable space at either end of the tube. 
At the outer end there is a water-tight cap, 
and another cover on the inside end. 

The torpedo having been placed in the tube, 
the inside cover is closed, but the outer cap is 
not removed until the empty spaces at the nose 
and tail of the torpedo have been filled with 
water, which is carried on board for that pm*pose 
in what is known as a filling-tank. The water 
is pimiped from the filling-tank into the tube; 
the outer cap is then opened, and the torpedo 
is ready to be fired. 

The actual firing is done by the Commander, 
who presses an electric button in the conning- 
tower. This operates a large valve connected 
with a tank filled with compressed air, at a pres- 
sure of about a hundred pounds to the square 
inch. When the Commander presses the electric 
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button the compressed air drives the torpedo 
from the tube at the rate of thirty knots an hour, 
but that is only to give the thing a start on its 
journey. As the torpedo leaves the tube, it auto- 
matically operates the lever which starts the en- 
gines of the torpedo, which then becomes self- 
propelling. 

The empty tube, of course, is immediately 
filled with water, so you close the outer cap and 
pump this water out of the tube into the fiUing- 
tank and the torpedo-compensating-tank. The 
tube is now empty, and ready for another tor- 
pedo. All that then remains to be done is to 
open the inner cover and put your next torpedo 
in place. 

This is just a rough idea of what happens, 
and I found it so interesting that I nearly went 
into the tube along with the torpedo. The ex- 
citement reached its height when the Commander 
pressed the button. Should we hit the destroyer 
or miss? I waited in breathless anxiety for the 
verdict. To my intense relief, a tremendous 
oath from the conning-tower revealed the fact 
that the destroyer had escaped. This was the 
last torpedo on board, so the British vessel was 
safe, at any rate so far as we were concerned. 
But we were by no means safe from her. The 
firing of the torpedo had revealed our where- 
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abouts, and we at once submerged to a great 
depth in order to avoid the punishment which 
would certainly be attempted. 

The men were now more irate than ever, and 
their murmurs reached the officer in the conning- 
tower. He came out, revolver in hand, and 
asked coolly enough what was the matter. As 
I was more or less amongst them, I fervently 
prayed that they would control their indignation 
until we reached Kiel. Nobody replied to the 
officer's demand, and presently he retired to his 
cabin to sup with his brother-officers and kill 
time until he could venture to proceed. As for 
the men, they were determined tp celebrate the 
near approach, as they hoped, of deliverance 
from this life of nerve-racking hazard. A secret 
store of rum, or some similar spirit, was pro- 
duced and shared out amongst them in liberal 
doses. They grew very merry, and the noise 
of their revels must have reached the ears of the 
officers; but they refrained from interference. 

My lot was less comfortable. I was cut off 
from the cabins, and it was equally impossible 
for me to retire to the galley. Where could I 
escape from the consequences of contact with 
these twentieth-century brigands? 

As I have said, we had fired our last torpedo, 
and the inner cover of the torpedo-tube still re- 
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mained open. In my desperation, therefore, I 
seized the opportunity of concealing myself in 
the one place where it seemed imlikely that I 
should be found, namely, the empty torpedo- 
tube. I crawled in and there lay, feeling about 
as happy as a fox in a drain-pipe, with a ferret 
at one end and hounds at the other. 

I endured this situation for at least two hours, 
and then came a fresh horror. The junior offi- 
cer, emerging from his cabin, noticed that the 
inner cover of the tube had been left open, and 
promptly gave an angry order to have it closed. 
Closed it was ; and I was now in the pitch dark- 
ness of the grave. I suddenly remembered the 
filling-tank, and broke into a cold perspiration 
as I thought of the possibility that it might be 
the custom to fill the tube with water before re- 
turning to harbour. 

So that I had now at least three separate 
ways of facing death to contemplate: (1) The 
wrecking of the whole vessel by a depth-charge 
from the destroyer; (2) Drowning like a rat 
the moment the tube should be filled with water ; 
and (3) the chance of falling into the hands of 
the crew, I don't know whether any man has 
ever found himself in quite so tight a situation. 
If he has, the poor devil receives my most pro- 
found sympathy. Fiuik was not the word for 
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my feelings. I was too frightened to move a 
finger, and almost too frightened to breathe. 

Presently a curious thrill ran through the 
vessel. Was this the depth-charge at last? Or 
were we caught in a net? Or had they found 
us with grappling-hooks ? The sensation con- 
tinued, and it then came to me that we were 
moving along the bottom of the sea. The air 
in the tube began to get foul. I looked at my 
limiinous wrist-watch and found that the time 
was half-past six. How much longer could I 
endure? How far were we from Kiel? And 
what would happen when we reached Eel? 

I was rapidly losing the power of consecutive 
thought. My brain refused to work logically; 
1 even contemplated hammering on the inner 
cover of the tube and taking the risk of exposing 
myself to the gentle mercies of the officers and 
the crew. Thank God, that impulse I managed 
to conquer. Exerting all my will power, I just 
managed to keep perfectly still and to stifle back 
the screams that my semi-hysterical condition 
prompted. The fearful effort, however, ex- 
hausted my final powers of resistance, and I be- 
came imconscious. 



CHAPTER XXV 

HOW I DANCED FOR DEAR LIFE AT KIEL 

THE next thing I knew was a dull thrum- 
ming sound — ^regular, persistent, monot- 
onous. It was not the thudding of the 
submarine's propeller; I had come to be quite 
familiar with that particular noise. I listened 
to the new sound idly enough, for I was very 
weak and only half conscious. When I tried to 
move a little I found myself stiff from head 
to foot, and the slightest motion of my head sent 
a racking pain through my temples. 

I wondered, in a careless kind of way, how it 
happened that I was not dead; and I presently 
became aware of the peculiar slimy smell that 
one associates with locks and quay-sides. But 
how could any smell whatever penetrate the tor- 
pedo-tube when both ends were tightly sealed? 
And whence came the current of air that had 
doubtless revived me? 

I worked my way very cautiously to the inner 
end of the tube ; it was still tightly fastened. I 
then repeated the process in the other direction, 
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and found that the outer cover had been loosened. 
Working at it slowly and painfully, I at length 
contrived to admit a stream of daylight, and 
through the aperture thus made I thought I 
could distinguish dirty water lapping the sides 
of a steep wall. Presumably, therefore, we were 
at Kiel, and lying alongside the wall of the har- 
bour. 

The thrununing noise became louder as I 
opened the outer cover a shade more, and I 
recognised it now as the distant note of a big 
drum. Added to this was the blare of brass 
instruments somewhat roughly played, and 
every other minute or so came the hoarse cheer- 
ing of many voices. What did this portend? 
Was the war over? Had my journey and my 
risks been taken in vain? Was I to be the last 
man in the British Army to sacrifice his life in 
the Great War? 

I lay and pondered the situation for some min- 
utes, and then, bearing in mind my blessed in- 
visibility, determined to escape at all costs from 
that horrible tube. If the population of Kiel 
had given itself over to wild rejoicings there 
woidd be less chance of my attracting attention 
by removing the outer cover altogether. Be- 
sides, the submarine was doubtless lying well 
down in the lee of the harbour wall. 
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It was not an easy job, but I managed it at 
last, and rejoiced to find that there was just 
room for a man to pass out of the end of the 
tube. A wonderful story came into my mind 
that had been constantly repeated earlier in the 
war; it was about some daring fellow who, when 
his submarine had grounded and could not rise, 
caused himself to be fired from a torpedo-tube 
to the surface in order to bring help to his im- 
prisoned comrades. If he could survive such 
an ordeal as that, surely I could manage to drop 
into the water and find some means of scaling 
the wall! 

I poked my head out of the tube and saw a 
few sailors and dock-hands high above me. Their 
conversation was barelv audible above the din 
of music and cheering, but I managed to gather 
that Kiel was in a state of revolution, that the 
men of the German Grand Fleet had seized cer- 
tain of the battleships, that the officers had been 
disarmed, and that the Fleet generally had re- 
fused to put to sea to face certain annihilation 
at the hands of the British Navy. 

My miserable and feeble condition notwith- 
standing, this news, coming to me in so strange 
a way, filled my heart with new hope. If Kiel 
was in a state of revolt, and the Navy refused 
to fight when, ordered, what could be happening 
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in the rest of Germany? The country, I knew, 
could be in no condition to withstand the seces- 
sion of her allies, the reported hammer-blows on 
the Western Front, and internal revolution into 
the bargain. 

It was not a very big drop from the mouth 
of the tube to the water, but I seemed to sink 
a long way beneath the surface, and had a mo- 
ment of panic when I remembered how small 
was the space between the submarine and the 
wall. It would be a hideous death to get nipped 
below the water in a trap of steel and granite ! 

However, up I came, and struck out for the 
chain that was hanging from the quay-side some 
twenty yards aft of the submarine. A stone 
plopped into the water very near me, and an- 
other actually hit me on the back of the neck; 
this puzzled me at first until I remembered that 
the men on the quay, although they could not 
see me, would notice the ripples in the water and 
imagine that they were made by some rat of un- 
usual size. Having grasped the chain, there- 
fore, I kept quite still until their interest in me 
had evaporated, and then proceeded to climb by 
slow and painful steps to the simmiit. It was 
hard work, and there were moments when I 
thought that I must let go and be lost for ever. 
Bijft I steeled myself for the last terrific effort. 
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and at length gained a place of comparative 
safety. 

But for that blessed revolution, timed, so far 
as I was concerned, to a nicety, I do not suppose 
that I should have lived to record this bald nar- 
rative. But the town was in such a wild state 
that my indifferent Grerman passed muster in 
a shop which, having duly become visible, I 
selected as being suitable for the purchase of dry 
clothing. I had provided myself, of course, with 
plenty of German money before leaving home, 
and I told the man some story of having been 
pushed into the water by a riotous reveller. 

" That's all right," said he, leading me to a 
back room filled with every variety of second- 
hand garments. " Help yourself, my friend. 
The war's as good as over, and nobody cares a 
button what else happens." 

" I only landed last night," said I. " What's 
the latest news about the fighting? " 

" Fighting? " said he. " There won't be any 
more fighting. The troops are only too anxious 
to get back across the Rhine. The enemy have 
drawn up their terms of armistice, and we're 
waiting to hear what they are." 

"And what," I hazarded, "does the Kaiser 
think of it all? " 

The old and long-established dread of mon- 
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archical power still lingered, even in revolution- 
ary Kiel. Before replying, the slop-merchant 
looked carefully about him, and then spoke in a 
lowered tone. 

Haven't you heard?*' he half whispered. 

They say the Kaiser's mad. First of all, when 
things began to go so badly against us, he went 
to his Palace at Potsdam, shut himself up, re- 
fused to see anybody, and was said to be spend- 
ing the whole time in prayer.'' 

" And where is he now? " I inquired casually, 
surveying myself in a small mirror and admiring 
the cut of my bourgeois German rig-out. 

"Why, he's gone back to German Head- 
quarters. Got too frightened, I expect, to stay 
at the Palace. My word, I wouldn't be in his 
shoes for something, would you, friend ? " > 

" No," said I ; " I certainly would not. What 
do they think will happen about the armistice 
terms ? " 

" We shall have to accept them, whatever they 
are. How can we go on? We've got no food, 
no allies, no reinforcements, no friends in the 
whole world! That's what war has done for the 
great German Empire. If any of us come out 
of it alive, it won't be the same as it used to be, 
not in my time, friend, nor yet in yours." 

I paid him for the clothes and went out of the 
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ahop to look for food. It was difficult to get 
served for all the eating-houses and beer-houses 
were filled with riotous sailors and drunken 
dock-hands. 

Red was the popular colour — ^red everywhere. 
Red flags floated from the masts of the battle- 
ships in the harbour; red flags had been run up 
on the church steeples and the public buildings; 
red flags hung from the windows of the leading 
newspaper offices. All the women were wearing 
red, and the men had wisps of any red material 
they could obtain in their buttonholes. It is an 
inflaming colour, and the populace had evidently 
given itself over to the mad passion of imlimited 
orgy. One helped oneself to food and drink, and 
flung money on to the swimming counters, 
whence, as often as not, it was wafted to the flooi; 
and trampled underfoot. 

I was slapped on the back by the men and 
kissed by the excited fraus; and the old felt hat 
I had just purchased was more than once sent 
flying into the air. All the time the drums beat 
and the bands blared, and the roar of oaths and 
tipsy laughter rose to heaven to foretell impend- 
ing doom to the stronghold of militarism. 

One of my last precautions before leaving 
home was to buttonhole an Army pal, of a rank 
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so dazzling that I dare not mention it here, and 
extract from him such information as to the 
movements of the German General Staff as 
would be useful to me if my quarry was not at 
the Palace. Having since learnt that, according 
to latest internal information, the Kaiser had re- 
joined the General Staff, my next move was to 
endeavour to travel by train as far as Aix-la- 
Chapelle, whence I should proceed as best I 
might to Spa, some twenty-five miles distant. 

Aix, as you know, is close to the borders of 
both Holland and Belgium. If I got as far as 
Aix, and then was not permitted to cross the 
border into Belgium, I might be able to take a 
somewhat circuitous route by way of Holland. 
This, in fact, had been my original intention. 

The railway-station at Kiel was in the same 
state of chaos as the town and the harbour-side. 
There were no police to be seen, scarcely a porter, 
but crowds of dancing, singing, hugging, flag- 
waving revellers. Amidst this hubbub I pushed 
my way to the booking-office, and boldly de- 
manded a ticket to Aix-la-Chapelle. 

In the ordinary course I should probably 
have had to present my passport and wade 
through a great variety of tiresome formalities, 
probably ending with a refusal of the ticket. As 
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it was, my money was accepted without demur, 
the ticket handed over, and the first barrier on 
the final stage of my pilgrimage removed. 

The train did not start for two hours ; so I laid 
in a stock of such poor refreshments as I was 
able to obtain at fabulous prices, and settled 
down in a remote corner to pass away the time of 
waiting. This foolish reticence was nearly the 
ruination of my whole scheme, for the riotous 
crowd suddenly perceived a solitary man who 
took no part in their festivities, and a small crowd 
of drunken roughs quickly assembled round me 
and demanded why I did not rejoice with them 
that the war was coming to an end? 

I am not much of an actor, as you will have 
discovered, but I had the presence of mind to 
look at them sleepily through half-raised lids 
and give vent to a loud hiccough. I then drew 
from my pocket a bottle of wine, which I had 
procured to fortify me on the journey, waved it 
wildly over my head, shouted " HochI " some 
twelve times in a thick voice, and finally — al- 
though much to my reluctance — dashed the bot- 
tle to the platform, where it was shivered to 
atoms. 

This final act convinced them that I must in- 
deed be drunk, so they seized me by the arms, and 
I was compelled to join in a Bacchic dance from 
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end to end of the platform. I was at first in- 
clined to resent this familiarity, but suddenly I 
remembered Sir Francis Lloyd's injunction that 
officers in uniform were prohibited from dancing 
in public, and broke into a series of weak giggles 
which doubtless lent veri-similitude to an other- 
wise bald and unconvincing impersonation. 

Be that as it may, they thumped and pum- 
melled me for a fine democrat, insisted on my 
joining in a raid on the refreshment-room in 
search of drink, and finally carried me to my 
train, plumped me into a first-class compart- 
ment, and told the guard to treat me like a 
prince, or it would be the worse for him on his 
return. 

The train rumbled slowly out of the station. I 
made a light supper off black bread and pickled 
fish, swallowed a mouthful of dirty luke-warm 
water from the carafe in the lavatory, and then 
huddled myself up in a corner and went to sleep. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE MOST TORTUBED SOUL ON EAKTH 

I WILL not weary you with a description of 
my monotonous and uncomfortable journey 
to Aix-la-Chapelle. Chaos was spreading to 
the furthest limits of Grcrmany. You may easily 
imagine that^ the nearer I drew to tiie centre of 
military operations, the slower became my prog- 
ress. Thus it happened that I was just forty- 
eight hours covering the distance between Kiel 
and Aix. 

In the meantime, much had been happening. 
I picked up the feverish news from such news- 
papers as I could obtain and from my fellow- 
passengers. I learnt that delegates had been 
sent by the Grovernment in Berlin to Marshal 
Foch with powers to accept or reject the armis- 
tice terms of the Allies. Nobody seemed to 
doubt for a moment but that the terms would 
be accepted, however severe their character. AM 
Germany was convinced that the only alterna- 
tive to surrender was annihilation, and the panic- 
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stricken civilians were invoking curses oh the 
heads of their rulers and the militarist chiefs. 

Next came the news of the consternation with 
which the delegates had heard the actual terms 
of the armistice, and that they had despatched 
an envoy to General Headquarters. 

This was the situation when I finally left the 
train at Aix-la-Chapelle, and proceeded to make 
inquiries as to the roads that lay open to a travel- 
ler bound for Belgium. As I had anticipated, 
most people were agreed that it would be better 
to try and cross the border from Holland into 
Belgium, rather than by the more direct route. 
Without delay, therefore, I set off in a line direct 
east of Aix-la-Chapelle, keeping within a very 
short distance of the Dutch border. 

I was still wearing the old German slops I had 
picked up at Kiel. Add to this that I had not 
shaved for two days, and you may imagine that 
there was not much left wherewith to identify a 
British officer. 

It was the night of Saturday, November 9th. 
I had taken a light meal at a small inn by the 
wayside, and was determined to cross the border 
before midnight. There was no knowing when 
my victim would escape, or whence he would go. 
Some were of opinion that he would deliver him- 
self up to the Allies, handing over his * sharp 
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sword ' to Marshal Foch. Others believed that 
his proud nature would never brook such humili- 
ation, and declared roundly that their Imperial 
idol would hurl himself into the thickest of the 
fray and die fighting among his soldiers. I never 
heard it suggested, even by the bitterest and 
plainest spoken, that he would skunk across the 
border into Holland like any half-starved, whin- 
ing cur of a deserter. 

Leaving the inn, I trudged on for about a 
mile, and came within sight of the dim lamps of 
a small railway-station. This station had been 
mentioned to me as being exactly on the border 
of Holland and Belgium. I had only to follow 
the direction of the railway-line, therefore, and 
that would guide me in the right direction. Slip- 
ping on my ring, I went forward. 

There was some bustle at the railway-station, 
and unusual events seemed to be astir. A small 
group of railway officials were gathered together 
on the platform, and T could detect the clink of 
spurs, which denoted the presence of military 
officers. However, I did not pay much atten- 
tion to all this, but skirted the station and soon 
found myself in a road which ran almost parallel 
to the railway-line in a southerly direction. 

I had proceeded along this road not more than 
half a mile when I saw approaching me the bril- 
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liant headlights of a large car. It came up at a 
great pace, and then I discovered that there were 
two other cars of a similar size and pattern in 
attendance. I stepped aside, for the drivers 
were taking no heed of anything that might be 
on the road, and waited for the cortege to pass. 
There was a light in the interior of the leading 
car, and my blood thrilled in my veins as I recog- 
nised the features that are so well known and so 
intensely loathed throughout the entire civilised 
world. 

Yes, it was the Kaiser himself, running away 
from his Army, from his victims, and from the 
just punishment that awaited him. He was gone 
in a flash, but I had had time to notice the pallor 
of his face and the look of sheer terror in those 
once terrifying eyes. 

The meaning of the commotion at the small 
country station was at once clear to me. A spe- 
cial train should have been in readiness to receive 
the fugitive the moment he alighted from his car, 
but the train had not arrived. This, surely, was 
my chance. 

A well-directed bullet, or a swift blow with the 
knife I carried, and I could be off into the dark- 
ness of the countryside without leaving behind 
me the faintest possible chance of a description 
of my appearance. I turned at once, and ran 
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with all my speed after the hurrying cars. The 
station was so near that I could see them slow- 
ing down, and then, even as I ran, figures 
jumped from the attendant cars and surrounded 
somebody who had already alighted from the 
leading car. Panting with excitement, I drew 
nearer and yet nearer, imtil I could hear the very 
tones of their voices. Some officers had hurried 
from the station and joined the ex-Imperial 
party. 

I heard them explaining that there had been 
a delay further up the line, but that the special 
train would be along at any moment, and I heard 
the rasping curses with which the intelligence 
was received by the fleeing monarch. He gave 
a quick order, and the cars were at once put 
about and started on their return journey; this 
very manoeuvre showed the condition of mind to 
which he was reduced. He was obviously afraid 
that the position of the cars would attract the 
attention of some night-flying aeroplane. The 
great machines roared away and the party split 
up, most of the officers moving in the direction 
of the station. But the fugitive himself remained 
in the darkness of the road, with only one officer 
in attendance. 

He moved presently to a gate leading into a 
field, leaned his right arm upon it, and stared 
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eastward into the night. I drew nearer; I was, 
indeed, within six yards of him. I was surprised 
to notice that he was a comparatively short man, 
but his figure was hidden by his huge military 
cloak, which came almost to his heels. Yet I was 
very sure of my man; there was no mistaking 
those features; and, in any case, the deference 
paid to him by his suite would have settled any 
doubt in my mind, had such arisen. 

Heinrich? " said he, in a low tone. 

Your Majesty? " replied the officer in at- 
tendance. 

" Heinrich, this is the bitterest moment of all. 
I had never imagined that my life would know 
any moment so bitter. In front of me lies the 
Fatherland with all its glory, all its wealth, all 
its beauty, all its power, all its millions of people 
whom I had taught to love and fear me in a 
breath. Behind me are my great Armies, broken, 
destroyed, hurrying for dear life before the bay- 
onets of the enemy. To the left is the little, 
insignificant corner of the world where I must 
remain so long as it chooses to give me 
shelter. 

" Napoleon never knew so bitter a moment as 
this I CsBsar was a happier man when Brutus 
struck him down in the Capitol! Even the 
agony in the Garden of Gethsemane was not 
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comparable with the agony which tears at my 
breast 1 '' 

The officer, a youngish man, was evidently 
deeply moved, as well he might be. 

"Yom* Majesty,*' he answered, in a voice 
husky with imshed tears, " is it too late? " 

" Too late ? What do you mean, Heinrich ? 
Would you have me put my pen to the most 
humiliating document that the venomous hatred 
of an implacable foe could conceive?" 

" No, your Majesty. You could never accept 
such terms." 

" Then what was left for me? What else could 
I do? I have surrendered the throne of the 
mightiest Empire in the world for the sake of 
my people. Having done that, what else is there 
for me but to retire to such poor shelter as my 
friends across the border can provide ? " 

" It is not for me, your Majesty, to question 
your decision." 

" Speak out, Heinrich. Are you among those 
who would advise me to surrender myself to the 
enemy, to hand over my shining sword — ^the 
sword of my fathers — to this bourgeois general 
of whom the world had never heard until I 
dragged him from obscurity into prominence? 
Would you have had me led, like some poor 
caged beast of the forest, through the streets of 
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Paris and that filthy London? Would you have 
me jeered at and spat upon by those miserable, 
starveling Cockney shop-keepers? Ach! How 
I hate those whining, puritanical English 1 I 
did drown their women and children in cold 
blood 1 I did order my airmen to smash them, 
and brain them, and mutilate them in their ver- 
minous homes! I did plan to starve them by 
the million with the aid of my fleet of subma- 
rines! Why should I deny it? I donH deny 
it! I glory in it! They are a bastard race that 
cries out for complete extermination! It was 
the will of God that I should exterminate them 
— but God has deserted me, Heinrich, in the 
moment when I most needed His help! That 
is what has crushed my spirit; that is why I 
can no longer wield my sharp sword against the 
foe: and so I am here! But I have not surren- 
dered, Heinrich I That would never do I '' 

"I was not thinking of surrender, your 
Majesty." 

" Of what then? Tell me. Tell me what is 
in the minds of men. Tell me what they are 
saying." 

" I dare not, your Majesty." 

"Heinrich, I command you!" 

" They say, your Majesty, that there is — 
death with honour in the fighting-line." 
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The other shuddered. Even through the dark- 
ness I could see the movements of his cloak as 
he trembled from head to foot at the words of 
the young officer. 

" Listen, Heinrich," he whispered ; and I had 
to draw even nearer to catch the feverish words 
that came racing from his lips. 

" I thought of that. Often and often I have 
thought of it. What do you think I was doing 
all those days in my Palace at Potsdam, when 
my Armies were reeling beneath blow on blow? 
I was trying to make up my mind to do the very 
thing that you have mentioned! I thought of 
the glory of it; of the pictures that would be 
painted; of the songs that would be written; of 
the immortal lustre that would cling to the name 
of Kaiser Wilhelm II. f Sometimes I thought 
that I could do it, and revelled in the thought! 
I saw myself among my soldiers, just the com- 
mon soldiers, shouting to them, and leading them 
on in one last glorious charge against the enemy ; 
and then I saw the swaying figure of the greatest 
monarch the world has ever known ! I saw my- 
self swaying in the saddle ; and then I fell, and 
my officers and soldiers surrounded me, and I 
told them with my dying breath that I shared 
the fate of those who had given all for the Father- 
land 1 . . . Yes, that would have been fine. 
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Heinrich! That would have been magnificent! 
That would have atoned for all! '' 

He paused, and wiped his lips with the loose 
sleeve of his cloak. 

" Your Majesty," asked the young officer once 
more, " is it too late ? " 

" Yes, Heinrich, it is too late. I can't do it, 
and I'll tell you why. I'm net afraid of the pain 
of death, and I have nothing more to lose on 
this earth. But what comes next? That is what 
I can't face! I have seen them in my dreams 
— young women with babies at their breasts, 
white-haired old people, little children with 
golden curls and blue eyes, mutilated men who 
could not raise a finger to save themselves — I 
have seen them in one great cloud — a great cloud 
of faces peering down on me — accusing, shriek- 
ing, pointing! . . . 

" Ah, Heinrich, may you never see any vision 
a thousandth part so terrible as that ! And, when 
I die, I must meet them all! Think of it! Oh, 
my God, think of it! I must live, Heinrich! I 
mu^st live — ^to avoid those faces, and thpse eyes, 
and those pointing fingers! " 

The young officer was silent; he had no more 
to say; for what, indeed, could he say? There 
could be but one ending to a mind so tortured, 
and that perhaps not long delayed. . . . 
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As for me, the fingers of my right hand, which 
had been so eagerly clutching the loaded pistol 
in my pocket, slowly relaxed as I listened to this 
fearful revelation of a mind tottering before the 
terrors of the world to come. I did not analyse 
my motives, and I do not analyse them now; I 
only know that it was a sheer impossibility for 
me to fire a bullet into that quivering, tortured, 
helpless figure, abandoned by humanity — and by 
God. 

Treading lightly, I went up the road toward 
the station, and turned my face homeward along 
the very road by which I had come. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

ABMISTICE NIGHT IN LONDON 

LUCK and the armistice favouring me, I 
J made a quick journey to England by way 
of Holland, picked up my emergency kit 
at Flushing, and arrived in London on the night 
of the 11th November. 

I had no sooner alighted from the train at 
Liverpool Street than it was evident that I had 
plunged myself among seven million maniacs. 
The girl who asked me if I had a bag to be 
carried seemed entirely oblivious of the fact that 
she was wearing a Tommy's cap with five flags 
stuck round the border of it. A stout gentle- 
man of prosperous appearance, evidently a per- 
son of standing in the city of London, passed 
by with his wife on one arm and his daughter 
on the other. There was nothing unusual about 
the party except that the alderman had added 
to his natural attractions a nose four inches long 
and that his top-hat was entirely swathed in the 
Stars-and-Stripes. 
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His wife, a comfortable, motherly body some 
fifty years of age, was placidly blowing a tin 
trumpet, whilst the daughter, a sedate young 
woman much given, I am sure, to good works 
in her native suburb, kept breaking away from 
the parental arm to relieve her feelings in a spir- 
ited exhibition of the Fox-Trot. 

A railway official, walking grandly down the 
centre of the platform with a Union Jack pinned 
to the tail of his frock-coat, was suddenly ringed 
about by four young ladies from the Shoreditch 
neighbourhood, who refused to allow him to carry 
out his duties until he had invoked the blessing 
of the Almighty upon the King, the Queen, the 
Prince of Wales, all the members of the Royal 
Family, the Navy, the Army, and the Air Serv- 
ice. They then removed his hat, imprinted ten- 
der kisses on his bald head, and only left him 
to chase another official into the fastnesses of 
an office marked * Private/ 

Declining the assistance of the beflagged por- 
teress, I strode out of the station in search of 
a taxi. I might just as well have hoped to secure 
a camel or a rickshaw. The station-yard was 
completely deserted; I walked up the incline to 
Liverpool Street, and there came upon rejoic- 
ing London in all its amazing, kaleidoscopic 
glory. 
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The first vehicle to pass me was a taxi-cab, 
which carried between twenty and thirty passen- 
gers. Next came a 'bus with human beings cling- 
ing to the exterior just like bees swarming, and 
more human beings stuflFed into the interior like 
sheep in a shearing-pen. Then a lorry passed, 
crowded with munition-workers celebrating the 
splendid fruits of their labours. They waved 
flags at me ; they shouted at me ; they blew trum- 
pets at me; they shook rattles at me; they im- 
plored me to join them; they reached out eager 
hands for my bag. 

" Which way are you going? '' I yelled. 

"Wherever yer like, guv'norl" 

" Righto ! PiccadiUy Circus ! " 

"Piccadilly Circus!" screamed the girls, 
snatching at my bag, and snatching at me, and 
hauling me head-first into the lorry. " This way 
for Piccadilly Circus! Full up inside! Full 
up outside! Ring the bell! Stand clear of the 
gates! No smoking in the lift! Are we down- 
hearted? N'O'OO-O'OI'' 

It was worth getting back to London to have 
a ride like that! I don't know how many times 
I was kissed, or hugged round the waist, or 
ordered to cheer some party in a rival vehicle. 
The whole thing resembled some splendidly riot- 
ous dream that only comes when you are in per- 
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feet health and your digestion in first-class work- 
ing order. 

There were bands without leaders, but tre- 
mendously enthusiastic for all that; there were 
droves of youths and girls yelling the * Marseil- 
laise' until their throats nearly cracked; there 
were groups of true Cockney girls, with skirts 
modestly raised an inch or two, executing the 
time-honoured Cockney step, whilst their leader 
proceeded backwards down Ludgate Hill and 
beat time to keep the troupe together. 

There were Australian soldiers flinging their 
arms about the shoulders of those lean, wiry 
heroes from the United States of America ; there 
were Boy Scouts on bicycles — escorted by per- 
fectly grave members of the Metropolitan Po- 
lice Force — ^blowing the *A11 Clear!' (Those 
two notes blown by the boys constituted, I think, 
the happiest touch of all. It brought back the 
wretched nights when the civilian population, 
quite powerless to defend itself, listened to the 
guns and wondered on whom the next bomb 
would fall; but it also reminded them that those 
nights were over for ever, that they might now 
sleep quietly and peaceably in their beds, and 
that shortly their loved ones would be back from 
across the sea to share in their rejoicings and 
their heartfelt prayers of thankfulness.) 
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A wonderful ride! A ride that I shall never 
forget to my dying day! The rain was falling, 
and the tramp of thousands of feet had made 
a thick paste of mud beneath our wheels; but 
what of that? Who cared a button for such 
minor discomforts? The war was over! Here 
was the great, incontrovertible, astounding, al- 
most incredible fact — the war was over! No 
need to say, now or at any other time, I trust, 
" What war? " No need to give it any further 
label ; it will always be the War ; for, by the grace 
of God and our stedfast energies, there shall 
never come another war to disfigure, sully, 
and disgrace the fair face of this beautiful 
world. 

What a ride! Down Ludgate Hill, under the 
railway-bridge, across the Circus by slow de- 
grees, up Fleet Street to Temple Bar. It was 
the Lord Mayor's route, but I warrant no Lord 
Mayor, not even the great Dick Whittington 
himself, ever had so full and so joyous a heart 
as had I that night. My mission was concluded, 
and the end of it I have told you. Soon, very 
soon, I should be holding my beloved one in my 
arms, telling her of my adventures, and staying 
her tears of happiness with my kisses. 

What a ride! Everj^ window in Fleet Street 
was gay with light, and every window had its 
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little complement of laughing, cheering, jolly 
sight-seers. It was just the same in the Strand 
— ^the big hotels and the little old-fashioned shops 
vied with each other in the display of bunting, 
and fluttering handkerchiefs, and waving hands. 
The crowd was thicker here than ever, for your 
Cockney always makes for the Strand when he 
wants to meet his fellow-Cockney, and reassure 
him, and be reassured, that all is well with the 
grandest little old city in the world. 

" Up the Mali! '' shouted somebody, and we 
all echoed the cry, regardless of how we got into 
Piccadilly if we could obtain a glimpse of our 
Royal Master and Mistress. Under the Ad- 
miralty Arch went the crowded lorry, and in 
the distance straight ahead we could see the dark 
outline of Buckingham Palace, every now and 
then swiftly illumined by the sweeping rays of 
a searchlight. 

Up the Mall — ^very slowly now, for the crowd 
was so dense one might have thought the whole 
population of London had assembled there. 
Past the little temporary offices built in the bed 
of the ornamental lake, where God knows how 
many baskets were stufiPed with papers that had 
been the round of all the other offices imtil there 
was scarely a dog's-ear left to them! 

Nearer and nearer the Palace, and presently 
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alongside the Victoria Memorial, where the peo- 
ple clustered as thickly as rooks on a bare tree 
in November. Here we halted, and joined in 
the thunderous cry that came from fifty thousand 
throats : 

'^ We want — to — see — the — King! We — want 
— to — see — the — Queen! '^ 

Would they come out? That was the anxious 
question on all sides. Would they come out in 
the rain to reply to this vociferous expression 
of love and loyalty? Some thought they might 
and some said they must be getting tired of it, 
but most of us were perfectly certain that they 
would. And then a door opened and a dark 
figure appeared on the balcony. 

" The King! " we yeUed. 

Another figure followed. 

" The Queen ! " roared the crowd. 

Then another. 

" Princess Mary ! " we bellowed to each other. 

There they stood in a little row, and a band 
somewhere near, evidently conducted by an in- 
spired genius, struck up, * Home, Sweet Home.' 
Eyes filled with tears, lumps came into throats; 
for a moment we could not even cheer, so deep 
was our emotion when we thought of all that 
was meant by those sweet familiar strains. 

And then, as though the tension were too 
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much, the King waved his hat, and the Queen 
waved a flag, and Princess Mary fluttered a 
little handkerchief, and the multitude relieved 
their pent-up feelings in a swirl of cheering that 
might have carried across the dark seas to that 
lonely house where the fugitive criminal lay cow- 
ering with no hope of pity this side of the 
grave. . . • 

Well, they went in at last, and my good friends 
of the lorry remembered that I wanted to go to 
Piccadilly. So the order was given, and away 
we went, half-a-mile an hour, up Constitution 
Hill. The * Quadriga,' outlined dimly against 
the deep sky, seemed to lend us a graceful ben- 
ediction as we passed beneath the outstretched 
wings. The searchlight on Marble Arch was 
flashing away like anything, and we gave the 
faithful watchers a rousing cheer as we slewed 
round into the maelstrom of Piccadilly. 

It was immediately opposite the Naval and 
Military Club that we were held up by an ap- 
proaching procession that seemed larger and 
more consequential than most. It had a band 
and many huge flags, and was composed, appar- 
ently, of every variety of citizen known to Lon- 
don town. But the figure which caught my at- 
tention was that of a little man at the very head 
of the procession, who was evidently its moving 
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spirit. In his right hand he carried a Union 
Jack, in his left the Stars and Stripes, on his 
head was an enormous busby, and from his waist 
dangled a huge sword. 

He was not marching, or running, or even 
dancing; all those expressions would be too mild 
for the form of progress adopted by this ex- 
traordinary little figure of glee. He capered. 
That is the word; it is a thing one often hears 
of but seldom sees done. I saw it done that 
night, and I never expect to see anyone caper 
quite so nimbly or so essentially joyously as 
this little old gentleman. 

They passed close to our lorry, and by the 
light of an electric standard I recognised that 
unique legislator, the Marquis of Blennerhasset. 
I could not help it; putting both hands to 
my mouth, I yelled through the din and 
timiult : 

"Hullo, Marquis! Here we are again!" 

He stopped, and his band of followers like- 
vsdse stopped. He looked up ; he recognised 
me; and he was up the side of the lorry with 
the agility of a monkey. 

"The Major!" he cried. "God bless my 
soul, it's the mad Major! What are you doing 
there, sir? Where have you come from? What 
have you done with your victim, you rascal? 
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Where's his head? Give it to me! I'll stick 
it on the end of my flag! " 

Before I could reply, another figure had dis- 
engaged itself from the troupe, seized the little 
Marquis by the coat-tails, and pulled him down 
from the lorry. It was Harriet. She was 
laughing and crying both at once, but she man- 
aged to snatch the Union Jack from the hand 
of her parent and wave it over her head. 

" Three cheers ! " she cried. " Three cheers, 
boys and girls, for a regular Al hero!" 
I I buried my face in my hands and tried to 
plunge into the thickest portion of our party. 
But they gave the cheers for all that, and 
they're ringing in my ears at this moment as I 
write. 

"Put him over!" ordered the Marquis. 
"Put that man down here! I want him along 
with me! I must have him! Put him down 
here, I say! None of your damned disappear- 
ances, sir ! Lower away ! " 

I had to go, and somebody chucked my bag 
after me. The Marquis gripped me by one 
arm and Harriet by the other, and so I was 
borne along amidst screams of trumpets, and 
banging of drums, and the never-ceasing cheers, 
and cries, and songs of the Londoners I loved 
so much, until, guided by what instinct I know 
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not, but can hazard a pretty shrewd guess, we 
pulled up outside the home of my dear one. 

" Stop ! " cried Harriet ; and they all stopped 
and broke out into fresh cheering, though no- 
body knew why, and nobody cared. 

"Open the windows!" yelled the Marquis. 
" Pull up the blinds ! If you're not quick, 
damme, I'll come and do it myself 1 " 

The mob took up the cry, and presently 
blinds shot up, and casements flew open, and 
heads were thrust from every window. 

" Here he is ! " screamed the Marquis, who 
was getting very hoarse, but didn't care a rap 
about that. "Here's that Major fellow! Still 
mad as a hatter, but safe and sound!" 

Somebody started ' For He's a Jolly Good 
FeUow,' in the midst of which, to my delight, 
embarrassment, and a hundred other emotions, 
I saw Joy at a window on the first floor! She 
was wearing the blue dress she had worn on 
the night we dined together — the night I made 
my first escape from the hospital. I can't de- 
scribe to you the picture she made, with the 
lights of the room behind her, and the lights 
of the street on her lovely face. I only know 
that our eyes met, and she seemed to sway for 
a moment, and then, with an instinctive gesture, 
held out her arms. 
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She wants Hml*' vociferated the Marquis. 

That girl up there in the blue dress wants 'im! 
No accounting for taste, but she does ! Up you 
go, sir! OflF with you! Don't stand here like 
a moon-calf! Damme, for two pins I'd steal 
the girl meself ! " 

A maid opened the door, and I was shot into 
the hall by a hundred hands that could not be 
refused — even had I wished to refuse, which 
God knows I did not. 

Joy met me at the head of the stairs, and I 
took her in my arms before them all, and ex- 
pressed all that was in my heart in one long 
and tender kiss. 

" They want you," said somebody. " They 
won't go away until they've seen you at the 
window!" 

So I led her to the window, all blushing, and 
radiant, and supremely beautiful; and there we 
stood, just like Royalty, bowing and saluting to 
the crowd below. One last mighty cheer, and 
then the Marquis gave a word of command; 
the band struck up, * See the Conquering Hero 
Comes,' and away they went down the street, 
and were presently out of sight, though by no 
means out of sound. 

When we turned to enter the room I found, 
to my astonishment, that it was empty. With 
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the true instincts of dear people, true even 
amidst the mad rejoicings of such a night as 
that, they had remembered that the home-com- 
ing soldier would wish to be alone for a little 
with his love. 
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